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The advance guard of invasion 


is in South America now 


The attack by Europe against 
the American way of life has 
begun. Agents of totalitarian 
powers are in South America 
now, guaranteeing to beat any 
United States offer of goods 
by as much as 30% as soon as 
they can be delivered. 

Unless invasions like this are 
met and defeated, America’s 
export business is gone—and 


with it will go the American 


The only way to defeat the 
attack is to meet it—by lower 
costs. And now—even though 
you may be too busy for export 
today— wow is the time to plan 
for the day you'll need it, and 
to plan for costs low enough to 
help you get it. New Warner & 
Swasey Turret Lathes in many 
Cases cut costs 50%, and Warner 
& Swasey engineers will work 


with you to schedule these new 


standard of living, very possibly machines for the time you'll most 


the American system itself. need their savings. 
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TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS. ..WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The Goodrich cushion for 
the 600-pound smash 


typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ITH roaring steel mills hungry for 

iron ore, the “red earth” has em 
ushed down the Great Lakes in any 
we or shape that could be found. At 
ne unloading point, 600-pound lumps 
egan to appear. They broke massive 
iunks off the steel hoppers and feed 
hutes. What would they do when 
ros 7 feet from unloader to the 
ubber conveyor belt leading to freight 
4 


B. F. Goodrich engineers had devel- 
ped the answer in a new kind of con- 
‘yor belt for just such punishment. 
ormer belts had been made of rubber 
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and tightly woven fabric which offered 
no “give” to impact and so were cut, 
wore out quickly under such service. 
B. F. Goodrich designed a belt of indi- 
vidual cords each surrounded by rubber. 
When this belt is hit, the flexible rubber 
lets the cords spread to take up the blow 
just as a fighter moves his chin back- 
ward as his opponent strikes. 

This B. F. Goodrich Cord belt, as it is 
called, was installed at the ore unloading 
dock. Out came the 600-pound lumps 
that would have torn another belt to 
ribbons. After the busiest season that 
dock ever saw, the B. F, Goedrich belt is 


still working, apparently as good as new. 

This new belt is making similar 
records in scores of jobs, sometimes 
giving 10 times the life of any former 

elt. If you, use conveyor belts where 
service is tough and low cost-per-ton 
haulage is important, write for fully 
descriptive folder. Or phone your 
Goodrich Distributor about any other 
Goodrich rubber product. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


BE Goodrich 


Girt in Rubber 


PrONEER OF SE 
SELF-SEALED BEARING 


ore than 30 million have been used to simplify 
design, to keep dirt out, to keep lubricant in, to reduce installa- 
tion and maintenance expense .. since New Departure first pro- 


duced this typical “new departure” in the bearing of 


Duclly 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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i. are spinning wheels the pioneer carried westward 
along the route surveyed by George Washington, now 
known as The Chessie Corridor. In those days, a woman’s foot 
working a treadle . . . today, billions of mechanical horsepower 


otograp! 


turning the myriad wheels in The Chessie Corridor. “Industry's 
 SOUTCE 

* next great expansion area,”’ they call it... because, among other 
niall advantages, here is abundant power, developed from coal and oil 
and natural gas, transformed into low-cost steam and electricity. 
Here, too, are industry’s raw materials in mines and farms 
and forests. Here live skilled and willing workers. And close 


at hand are industry’s major markets. Doubtless the resources 
y ty 
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and conditions your business requires are here in plenty. If 


they are, you should know all about them! 


* 
FACTS... for the man who makes decisions 


Information on this important area 1s now organized and available in a new 
56-page book you'll be proud to have in your library —“ The Chessie Corridor 
—Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area.” This 
beautiful book is a graphic survey of the resources, 
conditions and opportunities which beckon 
industry to The Corridor. Copies will be mailed 
to business executives requesting them from IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W.Va. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Served by CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 
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How MUCH DO 
MRS. JONES --- 


wHO RECENTLY 
moveD TO TOW 


5 yatones is no barrier to the 
credit seeker today ...nor 
should it be an obstacle to you who 
must grant credit in your business. 
Through the facilities of the affil- 
iated members of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, the 
complete and accurate @, 
credit record of over 60,000,000 
individuals is quickly available to 
you upon request. It enables you 
to know, in advance, the paying 
habits and financial responsibility 
of those new residents in your com- 
munity, based on the actual ledger 
records of merchants and profes- 
sional men throughout the country. 
To avoid unnecessary credit 
losses, to enable your credit de- 
partment to intelligently grant or 
refuse retail credit, it will pay you 
fo investigate and use this service. 
Every local affiliate has the 
facilities of 1350 other bureaus at 
its disposal. Look for the emblem 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America in your telephone direc- 
tory ...or write for free booklet 
giving complete information on this 
essential reporting service. 


AssociatEeD 


CREDIT 
g)/RUREAUS 


of AMERICA 
INCOR POR ATID 


Executive Offices, 1218 Olive Street, 


touts, MISSOURI 
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THE COVER 


When Sec. Morgenthau and Chairman Doughton of the I] 
and Means Committee got together to tot up the bill we've 
for defense and government-as-usual, thev found themselv« 
agreement on the total than on the items going into it. 

experts have some tax ideas that clash with the Treasury's. B 
business are going up, no matter how they're figured. What's 
page 15; what taxes have already done to (first-quarter) earning 


i 


| PROSPERITY ON THE BOUNCE 


Topeka wants a defense industry. It's a matter of local pride an 
things. But Topeka has already got its first million out of t! 
defense billions, though you won't find the reason in the list 
ment contract awards. For a revealing case-study of the far-flun, 
the arms program, join the Spit & Argue Club on page 15. 


| MR. KAISER PLANS AN INDUSTRY 


A steel industry on the Pacific Coast? A lot of people think it can 
done profitably. Henry J. Kaiser thinks it can—and he’s going 
(page 24). In March the “mystery man” had his fingers in a goo 
pies—ship-building, cement, magnesium, construction, sand an 
(BW’-Mar.1’41,p28). In May, besides steel, he’s sampling a littl 


work on the Panama Canal. 


BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT! 


Ihe New Deal has treated the Department of Commerce to an ciglit 
sleep. Now there's evidence that the department—and, through: if 
ness-—is going to get better treatment. You (and Herbert Hoover 
interested in Jesse Jones’ new men and new plans for service (page 32 


DEFENSE—ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


Washington now has an elaborate setup to deal with defense problem 
but there are a good many problems that defense officials will never hear 
about—unless they travel around among the production lines. That's what 
a Business Week editor has done (page 45). 


THE PRODUCTION EDITOR REPORTS— 


I hat most of the new products seem to be coming from the plants of sma | 
manufacturers these days. Reasonable deduction: that the little | 

see an opportunity to market new lines while the big ones are distract 
by defense production. This week's New Products Department—pag¢ ) 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin Production 
Figures of the Week 

The Outlook 

Defense Business Checklist. . 


The Business Roundup. 


Labor & Management 
Finance . . 

Business Abroad 
Profit & Loss 
Marketing . 

Regional Market Outlook 


The Trading Post 
The Trend 
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Do you require a material 


to replace aluminum, tin, 


zinc, copper, stainless steel, 


nickel or other metal? 


N MANY INDUSTRIES, porcelain enamel is solving emergency production 
problems. It is daily helping to replace materials vitally needed for defense 
purposes. Porcelain enamel is virtually molten rock fused on steel at a tem- 
perature of 1500 degrees F. 

In many cases porcelain enamel is an ideal 
replacement material for scarce metals because little or no retooling is 
necessary, and because porcelain enamel is hard, rugged, stainless, abrasion 
resistant, heat and rust proof. 

The services of the Porcelain Enamel Institute 
and the technical men of the Industry are available to your organization 


on any mutual problem. Write, wire, or telephone...we can help! 


The technical progress of the porcelain enamel industry has been ac- 
celerated during recent years. Jt will pay you to investigate today s 


possibilities for porcelain enamel in your industry 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL INSTITUTE, INC. ORR 
612 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Yee 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL “<x 
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NOW AIL TOGETHER ONCE 


The lesson has sunk in. Forty-four per cent of America 
was too big a piece of the national market to be 
treated as though it produced but did not consume. 
Especially since rural consumers average more actual 


spending money per family than do city people. 


Yes, Farmers Are Customers. They buy more cars 
and drive more miles than any other group of our 
people. They buy soups and soaps, refrigerators and 
insurance, in quantities that surprise all but those 
leading national advertisers who now sell this market 


through America’s Largest Rural Magazine. 


FARM 
JOURNAL 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, ‘Publisher 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 


America’s LARGEST Rural Magazine 
More Than 2% MILLION Circulation 


MORE : 


= 


Now, for the first time, you can determine the exact 
extent of the farm and rural market for your products. 
You can see how and where farm people buy, what 
their preferences are, how much money they spend for 
your type of product—and a thousand other facts never 
before available. These facts are part and parcel of the 
most exhaustive farm-market study ever attempted. 
And they are yours for the asking. Any Farm Journal 
office will gladly deliver them—or send this coupon 


for full proof that Farmers Are Your Customers. 


FARM JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please see that I see a/] the farm-market facts now 


ris hhifi available to our business. 


Name 


Firm 


Address 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK’S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Middle-Class Tax Sticks 


Congressional sentiment is swinging 
behind the Treasury’s “middle class” tax 
bill as the line of least political re- 
sistance. A White House-Capitol Hill 
Axis is forming that will not be broken 
inless there is much more evident 
opposition than has developed so far. 
Even the terrific boosts proposed by the 
lreasury in the $2,500-to-$25,000 in- 
come group have not brought forth the 
expected outcry and surprisingly little 
support has developed for the alterna- 
tive proposal that smaller increases be 
made in this bracket and that the upper 
brackets be subjected to still stiffer in- 
creases, as suggested by Congress’s own 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. Along with this proposal the 
Joint Committee also recommended in- 
creased hidden taxes on selected con- 


sumer goods. 


“Axis or Taxes” 


Some congressmen have their fingers 
crossed fearing that the middle-income 
people haven’t yet reacted from the 
shock, but most congressmen are al- 
most convinced that the hard-hit con- 
stituency either is resigned to stiff in- 
creases or actually in favor of them. 
Obviously, many taxpayers fear that 
their motives would be questioned if 
they protested; it wouldn't be “patri- 
otic.” Congress, nevertheless, may de- 
cide to soften the blow somewhat this 
year in some categories, such as large 
families with a incomes. 

The willing-to-pay patriots, rather 
than the critics, are the ones who are 
writing to their congressmen. If Brit- 
ain’s plight suddenly worsens—by in- 
vasion or otherwise—the “Axis or taxes” 
cohorts may gain strength to push the 
bill through in extra-quick time. 

A few trade association and business 
organization executives have—as _pre- 
dicted (BW —Apr.26’41p7), rushed to 
the defense of their industries—some 
with demands for general sales, payroll, 
or income taxes—but most business in- 
terests are holding their fire, doubtful 
that it would be good public policy to 
resist the burden that will be thrust 
on them anyway. Ordinarily, some in- 
dustries can, at the expense of others, 
escape tax increases but there is little 
chance to shift the burden this time. 


Limits on Excise Levies 


Just as it opposes taxes on labor's 
income, so does the Administration 
make a stand against taxation of the 
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“poor man’s table” by putting excise 
levies on coffee, tea, cocoa, and sugar, 
as suggested by the Joint Committee. 
The Administration will not seriously 
oppose considerably higher taxes for 
liquor and automobiles, and other “‘lux- 
uries.”” High-pressure protesting, char- 
acterized in Washington as a “whimp- 
ering campaign,” is going on behind the 
scenes. Brewers, in particular, are exer- 
cised by the prospect of a $1-per-barrel 
boost. 


Dividing the Opposition 


The Treasury’s bill pairs off opposing 
interests. Not only does it reconcile 
the Administration’s “high social” 
policy and congressional politics, but 
it also plays off individual taxpayers 
against business interests. If business 
men oppose higher taxes on their own 
incomes they risk stepped-up levies on 
their own businesses and products— 
levies that might cut their own in- 
comes more than personal taxes would. 
Likewise, if consumers oppose new ex- 
cise taxes, they risk higher income 
taxes. Thus, the Treasury figures on at 
least partially dividing and disarming 
most of the potential opposition. 


No Price Law Now 


The Administration has price-control 
legislation up its sleeve but it repre- 
sents more of a threat than a present 
intention to put it through Congress. 
So long as Price Administrator Hender- 
son can maintain reasonable stability of 
prices by checking “wind funnels’’ in 
particular commodities, he won’t resort 
to over-all control by fiat. If, however, 
price ceilings imposed on manufacturers 
are offset by resale price pyramiding, 
he’s ready to tackle an admittedly 
tough job. 


Dovetailing OPM and OPACS 


To control prices at the sources, pri- 
orities offer a neat shortcut. Highly im- 
portant, therefore, is the responsibility 
assigned to Leon Henderson’s Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply for allocation of rationed raw mate- 
rials among competing civilian indus- 
tries. Defense priorities will still be 
completely handled by OPM. But allo- 
cation of what is left over after defense 
needs are filled will henceforth be de- 
termined by OPACS, with the re- 
sponsibility handed to newly-appointed 
Henderson assistant Joseph L. Weiner, 
former director of the SEC’s public 
utility division. The expectation is that 


the Stettinius and Henderson organiza 
tions will set up a liaison committee to 
consider civilian demands. Except 
where there may be some remote de 
fense angle, final allocation will rest 
with OPACS, but actual administration 
of civilian as well as defense priority 
ratings will remain in hands of OPM. 


Production—to the Utmost 


A new approach to arms production 
planning is being developed by OPM 
The practice so far has been to figure 
backwards from wants made known by 
the military to the men, tools, and ma 
terials needed to satisfy them. OPM’s 
constant complaint has been that the 
military doesn’t furnish a schedule that 
will stick. Now it’s dawning that there 
can’t be such a schedule. 

In a program equivalent to the ut 
most that can be produced, the key to 
planned production is not in armament 
needs but in the factor which first sets 
the limit on output. Once that is dis 
covered a realistic schedule of arms pro 
duction can be projected into the 
future. 


In Terms of Capacity 


Take copper as a convenient exam 

ple. Consumption now is approaching 
the capacity of all available mines in 
North and South America. Once al! 
present inescapable uses are deducted, 
remaining tonnage can be figured in 
terms of shells. Every war weapon is 
either a gun or a device to carry or sery 
ice a gun. Hence, knowing how many 
shells can be made, it becomes a purely 
military problem to decide how many 
should be fired from planes and how 
many from tanks. From that point, an 
estimate of tanks, planes, and other 
kinds of armament can be roughly com 
puted as a basis for determining how 
much of other materials is needed, how 
many machinists, how much factory 
floor space. Compute the rate at which 
new copper mines can be brought in 
and the schedule then can be projected 
to the point where some other resource 
becomes the limiting factor. 
e Photo Finish—Set down in these 
terms, a well-planned armament pro 
duction program is not one in which 
there are no bottlenecks, but one in 
which all bottlenecks are reached at 
the same moment. 


The Steel Controversy 


With the second Gano Dunn steel 
capacity report in preparation for sub- 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


_— 


NIVERSITY SOLVES 
HEATING PROBLEM 
N NEW BUILDING 


Northeastern “U” Meets Varied 
Heating Needs by Installing 
Webster Moderator System 


MINIMUM STEAM CONSUMPTION 


College of Engineering Located 
in new Richards Hall Operates 
on the Cooperative Plan 


Boston, Mass.—The beautiful new 
Richards Hall erected in 1938 on the 
campus of Northeastern University 
presented a problem in heat distribu- 
tion that was solved by the installa- 
tion of a Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating. 

Richards Hall is used for a wide 
variety of ee 
offices, lecture halls, classrooms, lab- 
oratories, recreation rooms, mac 
are, lunch room and chapel. The 
Webster Moderator System provides 
the proper temperature in each room 
and in each section of the building 
with minimum steam consumption. 


Richards Hall, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Webster Outdoor Thermostat 
automatically adjusts the basic rate 
of steam delivery with every change 
in outdoor conditions. 

Among other schools located in 
Richards Hall is Northeastern Univer- 
sity’s famed College of Engineering, 
the students of which alternate reg- 
ular periods of classroom instruction 
with supervised employment in 
industry. Three hundred industrial 
concerns cooperate with the Univer- 
sity in making this program effective. 

V. J. Kenneally Co., of Boston, 
served as the heating contractor. 
There is a total of 32,354 square feet 
of installed direct radiation. 

Richards Hall was designed by 
Coolidge, Shipley, Bulfinch and Ab- 
bott, well-known Boston architects. 
Charles T. Main, Inc., served as Con- 
sulting Engineers. 


mission to the President about the mid- 
dle of May, New Deal expansionists in 
the Henderson-Hopkins-Ickes school are 
building up pressure to force a sharp 
upward revision of Dunn’s original esti- 
mate that present and incoming capac- 
ity is adequate. 

Not advertised is the fact that the 
steel industry, aware of the renewed ex- 
pansion drive, is combating it and, with 
OPM approval, is allocating defense 
steel orders. This subject was discussed 
last week by the National Defense Com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute at a conference with Samuel R. 
Fuller, of the OPM Materials Section. 


Close to the Vest 


Both OPM and the steel executives 
were non-committal on the real pur- 
pose of the conference. The result was 
that it was headlined in connection with 
an unpublished letter from Attorney 
General Jackson to OPM’s general coun- 
sel, John Lord O'Brian, which is said 
merely to have approved the setting up 
of a steel defense committee within the 
industry. Of secondary importance was 
a statement issued by Jackson denying 
that the industry had asked antitrust 
exemption in connection with the dis- 
tribution of defense requirements. 


Hard Nut to Crack 


Leon Henderson’s Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply is pon- 
dering complaints of small steel com- 
panies against the price-freezing order. 
Opinion within OPACS is divided. 
Should that of one group prevail, a novel 
government policy of a dual-price sys- 
tem for the industry would be adopted, 
the smaller manufacturers being _per- 
mitted to charge higher prices than 
larger ones, who would be required to 
stick to the original schedule. 

The other OPACS group wants the 

entire industry to maintain the prices 
fixed during a test period before consid- 
ering requests for relief. 
e@ Examples: One type of complaint is 
illustrated by the Phoenix Iron Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa., which seeks permis- 
sion to continue to charge more for 
structural shapes than prices quoted dur- 
ing the first quarter by the larger com- 
panies. Examination of the company’s 
books by OPACS officials is said to sup- 
port the company’s contention that 
otherwise it can’t operate profitably. 
Merely passing on the 10¢-an-hour wage 
increase would not meet the situation of 
such companies. Other small compa- 
nies’ complaints specifically relate to the 
wage boost, which they say can be ab- 
sorbed only by higher prices. 


New Agency for Budd? 


Ralph Budd, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Defense Commission, has 


submitted his resignation to the 

dent. Roosevelt isn’t expected to ; 
it. Instead, he'll probably appoint 
head of a new transportation a 
that will be created within either « 
or OEM. 

Budd is understood to have mac 
important studies for the Pres 
one for the transportation of troop 
ing mobilization, the other conc« 
mass movement of defense materi 


Fleming to England 


Brig. Gen. Philip Fleming, \ 
Hour Administrator, will be sent tc 
land by the President to study the 
subject of labor conditions in wartim 
It won’t be arnounced, but Fle 
will be given definite instructio: 
inquire into the operation of the +( 
hour week. He'll report back on 
number of hours he believes defen: 
dustry laborers can work at maxinw 
efhciency. Fleming also will look int 
the future of labor in England, win 
or lose. 

Many industrialists are seeking a 
longer work-week. Fleming tells each 
of them that they can work their cm 
ployees as long as they want to, but that 
overtime must be paid after 40 hours 
—as the law requires. 


P. > 


The defense program and how it’s 
run, in a nutshell: Write to the Infor- 
mation Division, Office for Emergency 
Management, Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C., for OEM’s new 
official handbook, “Office for Emer- 
gency Management—Functions — and 
Administration.” It’s yours for the ask 
ing—complete with organization charts, 
lists of who’s who, and what they do 
... The Army is marching 30 volunteer 
soldiers on a treadmill, testing the wear 
ing qualities of shoes, clothing—and of 
the soldier... . Extension till the war's 
over of the effective date, now July 1+. 
of the Wool Products Labeling Act is 
not likely. Proposed by Senator 
Thomas of Oklahoma as a price contro! 
measure, postponement would have 
little effect on prices in Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson’s opinion. . . . Harry 
Hopkins is on the payroll for $10,00! 
as lend-lease administrator but he’s too 
frail to do more than give general direc 
tion to the program. He’s not supposed 
to work more than seven hours a da\ 
and naps between 2 and 4 P.M. His 
life is under the constant supervision of 
physicians and he’s on a rigid diet. . 
The White House is now organizing 
more intensive propaganda efforts to 
bring home the seriousness of the wa 
situation to industrial managements anc 
the public. With the coal strike set 
tled (page 14) only 7,000 men were out 
on strike in defense industries, as ot 
Wednesday. 
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ANYTHING 


ASTER than ever before man shapes 
steel to meet his needs, slicing it to 
the desired shape with the oxyacetylene 
flame — the modern cutting tool which 
never dulls. It shapes thin gauge sheet 
or heavy slabs; forgings and structures 
with equal ease, and with truly aston- 
ishing accuracy. 

New, better and faster ways of mak- 
ing machines, engines, ships, tanks and 
innumerable other products is the direct 
result of the efficiency and proper ap- 
plication of this modern production tool. 

But the oxyacetylene flame does not 
content itself merely with being the out- 
standing metal cutting tool. Because of 


AND EVERYTHING 


its versatility, it finds wide and varied 
application in speeding defense. It 
hardens steels to any desired degree 
and depth; cleans metal surfaces for 
quicker and longer lasting paint jobs; 
gouges out metal with astonishing speed 
and accuracy, and welds metal together 
into a homogeneous unit. To aid and 
expand production schedules by the 
most efficient and economical appli- 
cation of the oxyacetylene flame, Air 
Reduction makes available to industry 
the practical cooperation of a skilled 
engineering department. 

Air Reduction offers its service to 
help speed up production. 


AIR axe 
REDUCTION 


, Offues ’ 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FOR GAS WELDING OR CUTTING AND ARC WELDING 


— 
—* 


Just Look at tha 


T'S amazing how much dust settles on any horizon- 

tal surface--even where cleaning is done on a 
regular routine. If you get dust like that in a home, 
think of the amount of dust that collects on horizon- 
tal surfaces in a factory. That can be a problem 
in Motor Control—for dusty, dirty contacts always 
mean trouble. So save yourself trouble by specify- 
ing Cutler-Hammer Motor Control, the Motor Con- 
trol with VERTICAL contacts that can't collect dust, 
that stay clean, work better, last longer. Accept no 
substitutes. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Electrical 
Manufacturers, 1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The mark of better Motor 
Control is found in Cutler- 
Hammer VERTICAL, Dust- 


CUTLER HAMMER | EA cisGeann. conten 


trol using them exclusively. 
ELE 
MOTOR CONTROL == Geary ea 


agFIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week 


») Week Ago Ago Ago 
m4 THE INDEX (see chartbelow). . ....... *138.4 1137.7 1443 1384 105.4 
/ PRODUCTION 
rer errr ee errr rere 94.3 96.0 99.2 95.7 61.8 
0 parce i i gh i re a ae acne 108,165 99,945 124,165 117,080 101,405 
i ngineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)..... $18,000 = $15,898 = $17,394 $25,361 = $9.0"2 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).........................4.. 2,750 2,702 2,802 2,711 2,398 
CN ns cces cecescsvvcsscsatccnecscnces 3,727 3,753 3,747 3,640 3,845 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 toms)... .......... 0... cece eee eee eees 233 200 1,900 1,368 1,216 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cass).............. 84 85 81 85 69 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 0.0... eee eee 34 28 47 50 36 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... 0... 2.0.2... eee cece ees $5,405 $5,387 $5,214 $4,985 $4,225 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).................--0005: $8,992 $8,989 $8,842 $8,236 $7,520 
Degenent Store Sales ~— from same week of preceding year)........... +18% ++441% —2% + 6% +7 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........................4. 272 267 302 263 311 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index........................ 84.99 84.96 86.95 80.52 71.24 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 185.6 185.9 184.2 164.4 162.9 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 135.2 136.0 134.9 118.5 113.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor a Aug., 1939 = 100).. 134.8 135.3 131.5 119.3 123.8 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, tom)... .... 00... 00... ccc ccc ee ee eee $38.15 $38.15 $38.29 $38.07 $36.57 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). ....... 2.2.2.2 cece ees $19.17 $19.17 $20.25 $20.67 $16.38 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2.2.2.0... ee ee eee eee 12.038¢ 12.025¢ 12.050¢ 12.063¢ 11.250¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)....................000 000 0ue $0.86 $0.88 $0.87 $0.83 $1.08 
i son. oo cnc cvececeudabesenseessseoes 3.32¢ 3.37¢ 3.40¢ 2.86¢ 2.84¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................00 2-0 eee 11.09¢ 11.07¢ 10.99¢ 9.36¢ 10.68¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)... 2.2... 2.0... e eee eee ee ees 23.16¢ 22.90¢ 22.63¢ 20.43¢ 19.49¢ 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Comp.) .. 0.0... sc eeeeceeecees 74.7 74.7 Tak 85.9 96.2 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.33% 4.34% 434% 4.54% 4.72% 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after i ee 1.91% 1.97% 2.00% 2.09% 2.28% 
YS OS OO Ms ke ces nnanensasuye cecsesesness 0.51% 0.55% 0.50% 0.41% 0.49% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange ee 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 4-4% 4-4% 4-3% 4-5% 4-3 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 23,762 23,577 23,259 21,643 19,764 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 27,546 27,163 26,918 24,489 23,584 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,509 5,530 5,420 4,746 4,419 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks......................2.0 000005. 906 934 995 874 1,096 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 13,911 13,494 13,334 11,934 = 11,402 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 3,804 3,798 3,786 3,665 3,532 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................... 5,760 6,260 6,010 6,940 6.116 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)... ...... sete 2,239 2,286 2,221 2,388 2,501 
* Preliminary, week ended April 26th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1923-25 =100 


1923-25 = 100 
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PEERED HMR 


Out of the Night 


poised eastward on a runway in the gray dawn. The signs 


N LOS ANGELES it is eleven o'clock; in Detroit, 

one; in Schenectady it is two o'clock in the morning. 

In Los Angeles a young riveter moves a little faster 
down the row of rivets that stitches a gleaming airfoil. 
In Detroit a helmeted welder concentrates on the harsh 
arc that knits two pieces of steel plate. In Schenectady 
a veteran machinist watches a little more intently the 
lathe tool that pares a precise 1/1000 inch from a 20-inch 
steel shafe. 

Listen! You will hear them: staccato beat of rivet guns 

crackle of welding torches . harsh whisper of 

turning lathes. The sounds of America working! 

Look! You will see them: factory windows ablaze at 
night . . . long freights rolling by in the twilight. . 
somewhere in Newfoundland six bombers, motors idling, 


GENERAL 


of America producing 

Many men, many places, three shifts. But ome job to 
make America secure. 

Different machines, making different things—bombers 
in Los Angeles, tanks in Detroit, generators in Schenec- 
tady. But behind them all ome universal force: electric 
power—turning lathes, joining metals, providing a 
changeless, universal light. 

For more than 60 years electricity has been the power 
that makes all work kin. In itself one of the major in- 
dustries that have contributed so much to American life 
contributing now in its own right to national defense— 
electricity is today vital to all the others as they labor 
**all-ouc’’ in America’s defense. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


962-211G-211 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Uptrend After Coal Setback 


Strike will leave mark on business even though index regains 
lost ground. Capacity of consumer goods to expand will provide 
outlet for spending and basis for future industrial rise. 


The job of making up for the loss of 
production due to the coal strike began 
this week, when the bituminous miners 
started back to work. And in the next 
few weeks or so, the Business Week 
Index will be up to where it was before 
the stoppage—around 144. For superfi- 
cial purposes, it will then seem as if 
the status quo ante had been restored. 
Actually, however, that will prove to be 
far too optimistic an evaluation. 


Effect on Steel 


The forced slowdown in steel opera- 
tions will ultimately back up on gen- 
eral business. In order to keep going 
during the shutdown, steel plants had 
to draw upon standby stocks of coal, 
coke, pig iron, scrap, and ingots. Two 
phases of steel production were in- 
volved. Blast furnaces continued to pro- 
duce ingots using coke, pig iron, and 
scrap on hand. But in many cases, 
where coke was low, pig-iron produc- 
tion was shut off, and scrap had to be 
used instead. So scrap stocks as well as 
pig now have been depleted. 

Furthermore, when the smooth flow 
of ingots stopped, companies used emer- 
gency supplies of ingots, slabs, billets, 
ana bars to keep their finishing mills 
running. So shortages of inventories 
have piled up all along the line. And 
when and if steel companies have to 
shut down their blast furnaces for re- 
airs, some finishing mills will also 
ave to cease functioning—for there will 
not be the usual surplus of ingots kept 
on hand to tide them over the period. 


Backlogs Accumulate 


Thus the real damage of the coal 
strike is not to be reckoned in simple 
terms of the drop in the rate of ingot 
output. When deliveries of finished 
steel—plate, sheets, strip, etc.—are 
halted some time in the future, the 
canny business man will look back to 
the loss of April coal output. 

The main point is that the coal shut- 
down hit an industry—steel—which was 
already operating at capacity, and which 
must continue to operate at capacity in 
order to meet current demands. It is an 
industry which, at present, does not 
have reserve plant to increase output 
and therefore to make up for the lost 
time. So, backlogs which already were 
tremendous to begin with, reaching 
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months ahead into the future, have 
piled up further. A collateral effect of 
this may be to regenerate the demand 
from Washington for additional con- 
struction of steel mills. 


House Furnishings Boom 


However, the curtailment of opera- 
tions by no means checks the defense- 
actuated business uptrend that got 
under way in force after the fall of 
France. Even though the automobile 
industry is reducing output by 20%, 
the tendency toward expansion will 
persist. What will happen is that con- 
sumer income, which might have been 
spent on the purchase of a new car, 
will be diverted to other types of con- 
sumption goods. A boom in home fur- 
nishings might be a natural concomi- 


tant of a reduction in auto output. In 
deed, wholesale furniture markets al! 
ready reflect the anxiety of buyers fo 
department and furniture stores. Cur 
rent sales are running 20% ahead of a 
year ago. 


Cottons, Woolens, Shoes 


Other consumer goods lines will ben 
fit from the spillover of auto purchasin; 
power: shoes, woolens and 
and cotton textiles. Merchants recog 
nize this. For instance, clothing manu 
facturers this week reported the biggest 
backlog of fall orders on record. ‘Th 
chief problem confronting them was 
making deliveries on time. Shoe output 
in March, at 42,000,000 pairs, was run 
ning 19% ahead of 1940, and Apri! 
output is estimated at tht same rate of 
gain over last year. Prices are 
moderately, indicative of the firmness of 
demand. The Army recently accepted 
bids on shoes with composition sol 
in order to reduce the cost of it 
purchases. 

Despite the fact that for the past 
several weeks sales of cotton gray goods 
have run below output, prices have been 


worsted 


rising 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


, THE RISE IN QUICK CASH ASSETS 


Net Demand Deposits 


{All Federal Reserve Member Bonts) 


ME 


4d Money in Circulation 


Net Demand Deposits, Billions of Dollars 
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CBUSINESS WEEK 


Today the United States needs a lot 
more cash to carry on its business than 
ever before in history. Both demand 
deposits in banks and money in circu- 
lation are at an all-time high. Hoard- 
ing tends to inflate the currency fig- 
ure, of course. But that does not in- 
validate the main point of this chart: 
That since the spring of 1938 cash in 
the bank and in the pocket has gone 


up 50°%—from a combined total of 
$30,000,000,000 to somewhat 
$45,000,000,000. It is interesting to 
note, incidentally, that for every dol 
lar of national income today we are 
using $0.56 of net quick assets; in 
1929 only $0.24 of deposits and money 
were needed for $] of income. Chief 
explanation: velocity (or turnover) of 
bank deposits has diminished sharply. 


Over 


13 


strong rather than weak. But after six 
months of extended buying by manu- 
facturers—during the transition from a 
hand-to-mouth to a months-ahead in- 
ventory policy—some letdown was to be 
expected. Moreover, since the cotton 
textile industry, both in the North and 
South, is sold ahead through the sum- 
mer, no slackening in rate of output is 
likely. All this adds up to a continued 
high production in consumer goods 
fields. And it is noteworthy that non- 
durable consumer goods are one depart- 
ment of our economy in which expan- 
sion is not limited by capacity. In shoes, 
in woolens, in clothing, and in cotton 
goods, mills can take care of enlarged 
demands with present plant and equip- 
ment. ‘Thus, though civilians cannot 
have a full allotment of “butter” with 
their “guns,” they can certainly have 
ill they want of some kinds of “butter.” 

Vhis, of course, affords an outlet for 
consumer purchasing power, and it will 
serve to hold inflationary tendencies in 
check. As pointed out in The ‘Trend a 
week ago, it is not until consumer goods 
production has reached the limits of 
capacity that inflation becomes a real- 
istic possibility (BW Apr.26'41,p72). 
Moreover, it suggests that after the 
heavy industries are operating at ca- 
pacity—the consumer goods industries 
will be able to continue to expand em- 
ployment and production, and thus 
carry on where defense leaves off. 


Back to the Mines 


Coal strike’s effectiveness, 


operators’ split, and pressure of 
public opinion enable President 
to hand victory to C.1.O. 


hranklin D. Roosevelt proved again 
this week that he is America’s No. 1 
union man, most powerful spokesman 
of the labor movement. His latest dem- 
onstration consisted of settling the coal 
strike on terms under which John L. 
Lewis's United Mine Workers (C.1.O.) 
have been willing to work ever since 
they were first proposed on Mar. 13. 

\lthough it was pretty clear who had 
won the strike, the question whether 
the whole industry or just the Southern 
section of it had lost it remained to be 
settled by further parleying. 
@ Wage Differential—lhe 
“bargaining” raises coal mine wages a 
flat $1 a day in all bituminous fields 
and sends 400,000 coal diggers back to 
their pits under closed shop conditions. 
What remains to be disposed of is the 
wage differential between Northern and 
Southern mines, which is now 40¢ a 
day. Under the resumption-of-work 
formula, it becomes the subject of con- 
tinuing negotiations with further nar- 
rowing, if not elimination, certain. 


Roosevelt 
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Senator Harry S. Truman (left), chair- 
man, and Senators Joseph H. Ball and 
Ralph O. Brewster of the Senate 
Committee investigating the defense 


program, set out to tackle the coal 
strike this week—but they only got in 
one day’s work before the President’ 
intercession put an end to the 


A final decision is to be retroactively 

applied to the date when the mines 
reopened. On these terms, the President 
settled the greatest defense strike of 
them all. 
@ Decisive Factors—lhree factors aided 
Roosevelt to present the victory to 
C.1.0. : (1) the fact that Lewis’s union 
was strong cnough to keep the mines 
down tight; (2) a real division among 
the industry's employers, which made 
for an alliance between the union and 
the Northern operators; and (3) evi- 
dence of a public attitude that put in- 
dustrial production above all other con- 
siderations. 

On Mar. 11, John Lewis as chairman 
of the Miners Union Wage Policy Com- 
mittee told representatives of the coal 
industry, assembled in New York, what 
the miners wanted in the new two-year 
contract. Principal union demands were 
for a $l-a-day wage increase for North- 
ern operations, where the rate was $6, 
and $1.40 increase for the South, where 
the rate stood at $5.60. 
® Motion by Lewis—When, two days 
later, it became apparent that a lot of 
time would be needed for discussion, 
Lewis moved that mine operations con- 
tinue beyond Apr. 1, expiration date of 
the old agreement, on the old terms 
with the understanding that new terms, 
when agreed to, would be applied retro- 
actively to Apr. 1. 

The operators voted down the Lewis 
motion, and under the conference rule 
requiring unanimity for all decisions, the 
miners claimed, in Lewis’s words, to be 
“locked out” from the mines on Apr. 1. 
Operators explained that they had re- 


jected the union proposal because it 
was “too costly.” 

@ Down for 30 Days—Strike or lockout 
the mines went down at midnight Mar 
31 and stayed down 30 days. Union dis 
cipline and loyalty kept 400,000 mine: 
out of the pits. Lewis was able to shovw 
that, short of bloodshed and hunger, 
coal would not be produced on anything 
except union terms. 

By the time Roosevelt got around t 
intervening, the operators were split 
into two irreconcilable groups. R« 
signed to the $l-a-day increase, Nort! 
ern operators were glad to ally them 
selves with the union to wipe out the 
North-South differential and thus im 
prove their competitive position. 

e Southern) Owners Blamed—' hus, 
when a Senate committee on Monda\ 
asked Charles O'Neill, spokesman for 
the Northern interests, whose fault 
was that coal was not being mined, he 
pinned responsibility on Southern mine 
owners. If the employers’ front had not 
been broken, the President might have 
had a harder time in inducing the in 
dustry to accept the Lewis terms. 

Even so, the Roosevelt effort might 
have failed had it not been for the 
urgencies of national defense. Edward 
McGrady, War Department aide, told 
the Senate committee investigating the 
defense program Monday that “‘if the 
present stoppage in the soft coal mines 
continued, the entire national defense 
program will be in grave jeopardy.” 

It was the specter of smokeless chim 
neys that aroused public opinion enough 
to make of the Roosevelt recommenda 
tion a dictate for ending the coal strike 
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In the Tax Book for Business 


Treasury determined to get more revenue from corpora- 
tions by boosting both normal income and excess profits levies, 
with anew penalty on bigness. Program is calculated to nip inflation. 


Uncle Sam this week was up to his 
ears in the financing of national defense. 
Launching of the defense-savings bond 

rogram came in for most of the 

Soli but to business the big thing 
was the discussion of vastly increased 
taxation. 

The Treasury has asked Congress to 
levy new and additional taxes to the 
tune of $3,600,000,000. It hopes to 
tap public savings for additional billions 
—pethaps $3,000,000,000 right off the 
bat—through sale of Series E, F, and G 
savings bonds (BW —Mar.29'41,p54). 

e Anti-Inflation Move—There’s a_ lot 
more to all this than might meet the 
eve at first glance. It’s a matter of 
raising money by taxation and borrow- 
ing, to be sure. But it also marks a 
long step in the federal government's 
campaign to avert or control inflation. 

When you set out to take $1,500,000- 
000 out of individual incomes by means 
of sweeping changes in the surtax setup, 
you are skimming a rich layer off the 
rapidly rising public purchasing power. 
When you go to the public with pleas 
of patriotic duty in the sale of defense- 
savings bonds, you tap another infla- 
tionary reservoir. When you bring for- 
ward a whole, long list of new and 
higher nuisance taxes, you are sopping 
up still more loose money. 

@ How Much Butter?—Thus the con- 
sumer goods industries are brought face 
to face with a problem that may be 
with them for a long time. How much 
will the government permit the public 


to consume? How much of our indus- 
trial capacity will the authorities in 
Washington allot to production of con- 
sumer goods? In short, how much but- 
ter can we have with our guns? 

The defense program has to move 

along a good bit farther before we get 
the answers to those questions. Never- 
theless, a part of the answer is being 
prepared as Congress weighs the new tax 
bill. And business, of course, is giving 
first attention to the proposed changes 
in corporation income tax rates. 
e Treasury’s Intentions—The proposals 
given to the House Ways and Means 
Committee by Secretary Morgenthau 
and Under Secretary Sullivan indicate 
that the Treasury has determined to do 
three things. It plans to levy on corpora- 
tions for $900,000,000 to $950,000,000 
more revenue. It proposes to see to it 
that nobody makes too much money 
out of business arising directly or in 
directly from the defense effort. And it 
intends to impose a new and further 
penalty on bigness. 

In raising additional revenues and in 
nipping profits partly or wholly due 
to defense preparations, the Treasury 
would increase the amount collected 
from corporations both by means of 
the normal income tax and by the tax 
on excess profits. 

@ Proposed Rates— Ihe normal tax rate 
would be increased from what amounts 
at present to 24% to the equivalent of 
a straight 30% (except that corpora- 
tions with less than $25,000 net in- 


come would continue to get preferen 
tial treatment). Present indications are 
that the rate of payment on excess 
profits would be boosted from 50°% (on 
all excess profits over $500,000) to 55% 

Moreover, the Treasury proposes a re 
duction in the excess-profits tax credit 
(or exemption). 

It is in this connection that the fur 

ther penalty is imposed on the larger 
corporations. Under the 1940 tax law, a 
corporation was allowed to earn a re 
turn of 8% on its capital, and it was 
not until that 8% figure had been ex 
ceeded that the company was required 
to pay an excess profits tax. 
@ Graduated Scale—The ‘Treasury now 
proposes, however, to let a company 
earn 8% on only its first $1,000,000 
of invested capital, 6% on the next 
$19,000,000, and 4% on all capital 
over $20,000,000. 

Take a hypothetical company with 
$100,000,000 of invested capital and net 
income (after all charges but before fed 
eral taxes) of $10,000,000 in 1940. It 
would have paid 24% normal taxes, re 
ducing net to $7,600,000, which would 
have been below its $8,000,000 invested 
capital exemption. But under the new 
law the exemption would be cut to 
$4,420,000. With normal taxes at 30% 
and excess-profits taxes at the new rates, 
the total tax bill would be $4,368,400 
against $2,400,000 on the old basis (see 
tabulation below). 

e Average-Earnings Exemption—Many 
corporations, facing drastic reduction in 
earnings if they thus compute their 
excess profits tax credit on the basis 
of invested capital, may find it advisable 
to shift to the average-earnings exemp 
tion. On the old basis that would have 
permitted them to average their net in 
come for the 1936-39 period and to us« 
95% of that average as their excess 
profits tax credit. But here again the 


Though the tax bill is a long way from 
passage, it is certain to mean heavier cor 
= levies. The normal tax rate is 
ikely to rise from 24% to 30%, and 
there may be a straight 10% hike in the 
excess-profits tax rate with lowered ex- 
emptions. The following table shows 


Assumed 
Invested Taxable 
Capital Income 
Companies with $1,000 $1,000 
high excess 
profits taxes 
under the old 
law. 


Companies with 
low excess 
profits taxes 
under the old 


law. 


What the New Corporation Taxes Will Do to Earnings 


what such boosts would mean. In cal 
culating excess-profits tax returns, the 
“invested capital’ rather than “average 
earnings” base is used, because average 
earnings in preceding years would neces- 
sarily be hypothetical. Also assumed: 8%, 
exemption which is now allowed corpora- 


Effect of Present Law 
Total 
Excess 
Exemp- Profits 
tion Tax Tax Income Tax 

(All Dollar Figures in Thousands 

$80 $294 53.4% $300 
514 4 600 
484 8 1,050 
804 / 7 2,250 
.6 3,750 


3288 


$37 
150 
600 
1,500 
3,000 


BE882 


Effect of Proposed New Law 
Income 
Tax After 
Totai As % of Normal Normal 
Tax 


000 Omittedy 


tions that file their returns on the “in 
vested capital” basis will be trimmed in 
the new tax thus: 8% rate will be con 
fined to the first $1,000,000 of invested 
capital; only 6% will be allowed on the 
next $19,000,000 and only 4% on in 
vested capital over $20,000,000. 


1 

Increase 
Excess 

Exemp- Profits 


tion Tax 


$80 
320 
220 
.420 
,420 


$80 
320 
,220 
,420 
-420 
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When platform speakers stopped talk- 
ing defense business at the Chamber 
of Commerce meeting in Washington 
this week, delegates kept the subject 
warm while eating a cold lunch in the 
chamber patio. Commonest query: 


“What's your town got out of this 
defense business?” On this theme, 
Major T. J. Strickler (left) of Kansas 
City, Mo., a city that just now is hav- 
ing its first taste of defense activity, 
compares notes with George S. Haw 


ley of Bridgeport, Conn., a city 

so much of that kind of business | 
manufacturers of boom-and-bust 
who want to locate in Bridgeport ; 
tactfully told to come back when the 
have a permanent proposition. 


‘Treasury would make a major change. 
Secretary Morgenthau figures that 75% 
of the net earnings for the four years 
1936-39 is a sufhcient credit in com- 
puting excess profits. So it’s plain to be 
seen that excess profits taxes are going 
up, no matter how you compute them. 


Chamber Lines Up 


C. of C. shifts policy to 
vigorous support of defense, 
but rank-and-file worries over 
ultimate effect on business. 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
this week swapped horses in the middle 
of the stream. The shift in overhead 
policy—from a stand-off attitude to 
more support of the Presi 
dent’s far-reaching defense program— 
was marked by the retirement of 
James S. Kemper, an isolationist, and 
the election to the presidency of Albert 
W. Hawkes, president and chairman of 
the board of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Selection of Mr. Hawkes reflected the 
rank-and-file’s substantial support of 
the lease-lend program and its apparent 
acceptance of war as a possible conse 


\ IgOTOUS 


quence 

@ Not All Clear Sailing—Nevertheless, 
the discussions at the Chamber's annual 
meeting reflected considerable confusion 
born of present troubles and misgivings 
about a possible post-war collapse. It 
was also obvious that the gradual transi 
tion to a war psychology has sharpened 
apprehension about the concomitant 
expansion of government powers and 
the possibility that they will persist 
after the emergency has passed. 
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@ Local Problems Obtrude—National 
unity had its spokesmen, but the theme 
was marred by regional jealousy over 
the distribution of defense business 
plans and preoccupation with purely 
local problems. For instance, the South 
pressed its chronic complaint against 
freight rates on the ground that pres- 
ent differentials prevent it from making 
its proper contribution to the defense 
program. For instance again, the West 
and the Northwest expressed concern 
about the dislocation of its labor supply 
that is occasioned by the migration of 
workers to the centers of war-industry 
activity. 

Curtailment of government non-de- 
fense spending, it was argued, should go 


Svmbolizing the shift in the chamber’s 
defense policy was the election to the 
presidency of Albert W . Hawkes, pres- 
ident and board chairman of Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc.—and staunch sup- 
porter of Roosevelt's defense program. 


hand-in-hand with the program ¢ 
finance defense by heavier taxatior 
the entire gainfully-employed popula 
tion. Price inflation was deplored, but 
there was no enthusiasm for stringent 
control of prices which ignored increa 
ing labor As for curbing labor 
troubles, the Chamber continued t 
refrain from advocating drastic legis 
lation. 

@ Eye-Opener for Some—Attendance of 
more than 1,700 at the meeting was 
larger by 200 than last year. A majority 
came with ears wide to hear what Anny, 
Navy, and defense chiefs had to say 
This majority was made up of business 
men who have shared to some extent in 
the general stimulation of business but 
who don’t have defense orders them 
selves. Talk of priorities and price con 
trols brought the complexity of the 
situation home to them with a new 
vividness. In general, they were not 
dismayed and they expressed their will 
ingness to go along with President 
Roosevelt in his war-defense program 
but, individually they are beset with 
doubts concerning both the present and 
the future effects upon the life of their 
business. 

Actually, for many of the delegates 
the meeting of the chamber was inc! 
dental to the trip to the national Capi 
tol. Before the meeting was over ofh 
cial Washington was firmly convinced 
that the visiting business men who we 
wearing blue-and-gold badges aroun 
town were delegates to the Office 
Production Management instead of t! 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. The 
delegates spent much of their time |! 
cating defense officials, congression 
representatives, and any other influct 
tial friends in Washington, only to fine 
other delegates ahead of them waiting 


costs. 


+ 
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in the ante-rooms for bomber plants 
and powder factories. Hence, Wash- 
ington concluded that this year most 
of the home-town chambers sent their 
repr sentatives off, not with the custom- 
ary instructions on how to vote for 
national directors, but with the admoni- 
tion, “Get us our share of the national 
defense spending. *s 
e Comparing Experiences—W hile speak- 
ers i with such lofty ques- 
tions “What Can Business Do to 
Help National Defense,” the talk heard 
in the patio where East met West be- 
tween sessions was more in the vein of 
“What has your town got out of this 
national defense program?” Along 
with this, there was some concern, pat- 
ticularly among delegations from sev- 
eral Eastern and New England cities, in 
finding (1) how other communities with 
heavy defense programs, military or in- 
dustrial, were handling problems of 
housing, utilities, schools, traffic, etc., 
what could be done in order to 
ease the shock when “this thing,”” as it 
is commonly referred to, is finally 
through. 

\lso of concern were the predic- 
tions of higher taxes and higher wage 
scales but the Southerners and Mid- 
westerners met these with, “Give us 
some defense industries and we'll gladly 
pay the increased taxes and labor costs.” 
eSpace Shortage—It was generally 
iwreed around the convention that 
OPM priorities had been applied to 
Washington hotel rooms—but the price 
for rooms wasn’t pegged. Men who 
have long been making regular trips to 
Washington declared the hotel traffic 
jam this week worst ever. 


DE LUXE COACH 


Beginning this week, the New York 
Central's new de luxe  all-coach 
‘treamliner, the James Whitcomb 
Kiley, will make one round trip daily 
nthe Cincinnati- Indianapolis- Chi- 
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Cheerful. News 


Newspaper men find it in 
the results obtained by their 
Bureau of Advertising, but don’t 
expect a return of 1929. 


Meeting last week in New York at 

their 55th convention, members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation surveyed the world scene, and 
found their responsibilities sobering. 
But when they left world problems and 
got down to a discussion of their own 
specific business problems, the pub- 
lishers discovered reasons for tempered 
optimism. Circulations generally are at 
all-time highs. And newspaper adver- 
tising, which lost ground at a sickening 
rate to other media, notably radio, in 
the decade following 1929, is continu- 
ing to show signs of a comeback. 
@ Bureau Helps—For much of the re 
turning interest in newspaper adver- 
tising, members of the A.N.P.A. give 
credit to their Bureau of Advertising, 
which was vitalized two years ago with 
an expanded budget. ‘he Bureau got 
under way on its new program in 1939, 
but 1940 was the first full year in which 
the staff was equipped with factual re- 
search and promotion data for a thor 
ough selling job. 

Edwin §S. Friendly, business man- 
ager of the New York Sun and chair 
man of the committee in charge of the 
Bureau, told the convention that it was 
no coincidence that the downward 
trend of newspaper advertising was 


cago run. Typical of the new ideas 
developed for the seven-car train by 
Henry Dreyfuss, industrial designer, 
is the diner. Formerly seating 36, it 
now dines 44 in increased comfort, 
due to a new arrangement of semi- 
circular tables and banquette seats. 


checked in the same year that the Bu 
reau began its push. New spaper ac 
tising in cities of 10,000 popul it 
and over, he reported, was $.2 I 
last vear than in 1935, 
$12,000,000 gain, 89% came from a 
lected list of 235 accounts on wl 
the Bureau concentrated its sales ef 
@ Not As Good As '29—Though 
lishers are cheered by the work of tl 
Bureau, there is no evidence that 
expect their volume ever to climb 
40% necessary to return to the 
level. Frankest expression to the 
trary was given by Gandees Cowk 
associate publisher of the Des Mo 
Register and ‘Tribune, who pointed 
that advertising expenditures — of 
kinds have not increased as fast as 
dustrial production. ‘“Vhe total ay 
able advertising pie is smaller that 
used to be and the picce of that 
coming to newspapers is not anythi 
like what it used to be.” 

Mr. Cowles’ suggestion is that 
the long-term future, newspapx 
look to getting an increasing shar 
their income from readers rather 
from advertisers. “In the last decad 
he said, “our own advertising rey 
is down 17%. On the other hand 
net circulation revenue in that de 
increased 74%—and our circulation 
up although we have raised price 

He suggested that, in the long ru 
may be sounder to stabilize and 
prove American newspapers on thi 
of getting two-thirds of revenue fi 
circulation, rather than, as now, | 
thirds from advertising 
@ Transcript Folds—Shock to th« 
lishers por cha in New York wa 
news that one of the country n 
venerable papers, the 11 1-year-old B 
ton ‘Transcript, was preparing for 
undertaker. Famed as a “gentleman 
paper, the ‘Transcript’s circulation 
never much over 40,000 and ha 
been down to 15,000. A price in 
to 5¢ Monday through Friday, and 
on Saturday, put through in Decembe 
1939, failed to stop losses. Advertise 
were canvassed to see if they would 
increase support if the price were again 
lowered, but they refused. Last faint 
hope this week lay in first responses to 
Publisher Richard N. 
for “not less than 1,000 cash subscrip 
tions of $500 or more as gifts r present 
ing an investment in democracy Phe 
National Shawmut Bank had agreed to 
act as depositary, to return contribu 
tions if they didn’t add up to the d 
sired total. Among the contribution 
were suggestions that the Trans 
come out as a 2¢ quality tabloid 
Boston feared that it would hay 
follow the example of the famous n 
of Back Bay— 

Whose manner was very blase: 

While still in her ‘teens 

She refused to cat beans, 

And once threw the ‘Transcript awa 
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Aves; 


Topeka (pop. 80,000), third largest city in the state of Kansas, is in the 
market for a good, fairly permanent, medium-sized defense industry. 


They Also Share— 


Topekans show how city 
with neither new plants nor big 
U. S. orders can get its defense 
prosperity on the bounce. 


half-dozen business 
men from ‘Topeka, Kan., went to the 
Midwest Defense Conference in Kan- 
sas City, listened attentively, and at 
times hopefully, to various proposals 
designed to bring defense industries to 
the Prairie States. When resolutions 
were in order, the ‘Topekans agreed with 
the majority that a solid nine-state front 
might win industrial recognition for the 
agricultural Midwest where efforts of 
individual communities would fail. 
Today, a checkup indicates that the 
solid-front policy worked splendidly, but 
not for ‘Topeka, All larger cities in the 
area have received one or more defense 
plants costing from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
00,000. But Topeka and a hundred 
other middle-sized communities — be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the 
Rockies are still listed among the have- 
nots. 
e@ Not Even a Rumor—No bomber plant, 
no munitions or small arms factory in 
l'opeka. Not even a whispered “straight 
from OPM” rumor may be heard along 
Kansas Ave.—the main street. Govern- 
ment contracts have been so scarce that 
one of the largest—a $45,000 order for 
army field desks, awarded to a local 
planing mill—was worth a full column 
on page one of Senator Arthur Capper’s 
Daily Capital when the contract was 
awarded, and another front-page story 
with pictures when production began. 
Paradoxically, however, business in 


Last summer a 


‘Topeka is very good today. Observers 
say it’s good largely because of what 
many of its citizens insist doesn’t exist 
locally—defense spending. Leading bus- 
iness men of the city know that ‘Topeka 
has already got its first million out of 
the nation’s defense billions, even 
though it came to town on the second 
bounce. ‘Topeka consequently provides 
an example of the far-flung effects of 
the defense program—not revealed by 
the contract-award figures. 

@ Men Find Defense Jobs—lhroughout 
the entire winter, between 2,000 and 
3,000 Topeka men, including at least 
50% of the total number of skilled 
mechanics in town, were wholly or partly 
employed on defense work. More than 
1,500 carpenters, painters, and machin- 


ists have been on a full-time b 
September repairing and _ rel 
freight cars, passenger coaches, a1 
motives at the Atchison, ‘To; 
Santa Fe shops. 

A thousand carpenters jaloppic 
Ft. Riley, 60 miles west, in De 
where they were immediately 
work building barracks. Some 
borers have been laying heavic 
Union Pacific track to accommod 
increased military trafic betwee 
sas City and Ft. Riley, ‘Topeka 
half way between the two points 
@ Store Sales Increase—Probably b 
all these men have been work 
their own trades instead of | 
shells or welding bomber fuselag: 
town has somehow failed to regar 
as defense workers. But their fu 
pay checks, which at peak emplo 
totaled $65,000 weekly, had mu 
do with upping ‘lopeka’s depart 
store sales 16% for February—the 
year-ago comparison to be report 
any city in the Tenth Federal Reser 
district, including such bomber-blesse 
cities as ‘Tulsa, Omaha, and ‘Topeka 
rival trade center, Kansas City. 

Bank deposits and commercial loans 
are up sharply over a year ago. Repre 
sentative building and loan associations 
report demands for both investment 
share and home financing up 25% 

e@ A Freight Car An Hour—Included in 
the Santa Fe’s defense program at | 
peka shops is the building of 1,500 al 
steel standard freight cars, which ar 
coming off an assembly line at the rate 
of eight a day—one an hour. The shops 
are also turning out special militan 
freight cars for transporting army trucks 
and airplane wings (from Wichita t 
California assembly plants); are over 
hauling 200 old passenger coaches f 
troop movements. ‘Ten old steam loc: 


The Spit and Argue Club of Topeka has this defense business situation all 
figured out: Topeka is on the wrong side of the fence politically. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change 


WHAT KEEPS AN AIRPLANE UP? 


The motors roar .. . the ship strains at its brakes... 
then speeds down the runway, into the wind. Power 
overcomes gravity .. . the ship rises. 

Strange laws of aerodynamics do it . . . laws that 
put under tons of weight even more tons of lift. 

But more than this keeps our airplanes up. Finan- 
cial responsibility—extending through every step of 
manufacture, through every step of operation— 


helps make American aviation second to none. 


To assure this financial responsibility, The Maryland 
provides insurance coverage—which extends from 
mechanics through airport personnel to the airliners 
themselves, and the passengers they carry. 

In this way, The Maryland is privileged to help 
strengthen America’s wings, and to give invaluable 
assistance to those who are keeping our private, 
commercial and defense aviation “up in front.” 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 
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motives are being rejuvenated and fitted 
with oil-burning equipment. 

Manhattan and Junction City, the 
two towns on U.S. 40 nearest It. Riley, 
could not begin to supply labor or 
building supplies for the $11,000,000 
camp construction job awarded to Long- 
Manhattan-Watson Construction Co. 
Martin W. Watson, firm member and 
also national president of Associated 
General Contractors, is a Topeka build- 
ing and paving contractor. About 30 

l opeka firms got an undetermined share 
of the orders for building supplies, 
hardware, office supplies, auto parts, and 
other items that were used im camp 
construction. 

@ Feeding the Soldiers—With construc- 
tion at It. Riley now 95% completed, 
and with troops entering the new bar- 
racks by the thousands, ‘Topeka goes 
into its second phase of commerce with 
the army—feeding the soldiers. During 
the last war, another great cantonment 

Camp Funston—on the Ft. Riley res- 
ervation was obliged to depend exclu- 
sively on rail freight for all supplies. 
Rugged army trucks and reconnaissance 
cars were occasionally seen along the 
deep-rutted dirt roads radiating from 
camp, but commercial trucking was 
practically unknown. Branch  ware- 
houses at Junction City or direct freight 
shipments from Kansas City supplied 
most of the camp's wants. 

loday, highway transportation—a serv- 

ice which has never been too popular 
in the home city of the Santa Fe rail- 
way—is giving lopeka (and Salina, Abi- 
line, Wichita, Hutchinson, and other 
towns within 100 miles of Ft. Riley) 
opportunities to do business with the 
Quartermaster, the officers and men, 
and the civilian population near the 
camp. 
@ Rolling Campward—Along busy U.S. 
40, which connects Topeka and Ft. 
Riley, a string of trucks with license tags 
bearmg the 3C prefix of Shawnee County 
are now rolling campward each morn- 
ing carrying groceries, milk, meat, eggs 
and poultry, beer and soft drinks, laun 
dry and dry cleaning—all to be ex- 
changed for defense dollars. 

Over protests of Kansas City produce 
interests, ‘Topeka last week was desig- 
nated as the official fruit-vegetable buv- 
ing center for Ft. Riley. ‘Topeka prod- 
uce men estimate the newly established 
quartermaster’s office will spend at least 
$3,000 a week. Being three hours nearer 
to Ft. Riley via highway truck than 
Kansas City is one of the main factors 
in Topeka’s favor 

With residential vacancies at about 
3.75°% ‘Topeka has paid little attention 
to defense-housing talk. Last week, 
financial circles in both Kan 
sas City and Topeka were surprised to 
learn that a $200,000 FHA loan for 
financing a defense-housing project at 
Shawnee Mission (Kan.) in’ Greater 
Kansas City, had been made by the 


how ever, 
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Most active defense project in To- 
peka is in the Santa Fe Railroad's 
shops, where 1,500 mechanics, using 
assembly line methods, are rebuilding 


old freight cars at the rate of one an 
Many of the cars have special 
interior fittings for 
trucks, airplane wings, and auto parts. 


hour. 
carrying army 


Aetna Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, of ‘Topeka, indicating that the 
financing of defense housing is a wide- 
open affair. 

@ Could Use an Industry—A demand 
persists in ‘l’opeka today for some sort of 
a new defense industry; something not 
too big, not too small, but above all, 
not too temporary. Officers of the cham- 
ber are not allowed to forget that Kan- 
sas City, Kans., largest city in the state, 
has a $10,000,000 “bosnbes plant under 
construction, and that Wichita (next 
largest city) has airplane plants that are 
working night and day on government 
orders. 

‘Topeka (third largest: 80,000 pop.) 
could use a medium-sized defense indus- 
try not only for the extra dollars it 
would bring to the city, but also for 
the civic prestige it would restore. 

@ Curbstone Economics—Why hasn't 
Topeka been able to get a new defense 
industry or some sizable government 
contracts? Members of the Spit & 
Argue Society, a perennial group of 
curbstone economists who can be found 
every warm day on the shady side of 
the Fidelity Bank, 6th and Kansas Ave., 
submit these man-on-the-street observa- 
tions: (1) What can ‘Topeka expect with 
isolationist Senator Arthur Capper and 
Admunistration-critic Rep. W. P. Lam- 
bertson representing the city in Wash- 
ington? (2) With Alf Landon taking 
long-distance cracks at the President, 
from his own White House in suburban 
Prospect Hills? (3) With a Republican 
state ticket elected last November? (4) 
Wall Street (S.&A.’s pet hate) doesn’t 
want its money to go west of the Appa- 
lachians; (5) Topeka has always been 
boom-shy, which today means gun-shy. 
Well-informed Topekans discount the 


importance of political ties but admit, 
rather proudly, the boom-shy charge 
Most townspeople, they say, don’t know 
that owners of probably one-half of the 
machine tools in ‘Topeka (excluding 
Santa Fe’s) are either too busy to con 
sider defense contracts, prime or sub 
or regard them as being far too big for 
small machine shops. Some proprictors 
of local machine shops have quicth 
taken various small jobs pertaining to 
defense but are close-mouthed about 
them for fear that competitors or credi 
tors might show too much _ interest 
Because of priorities and delays in de 
liveries of new machinery and parts for 
industrial plants and farms, local ma 
chine shops expect an increasing amount 
of maintenance work to be forthcoming 
@And Not Too Large—But ‘Topeka 
wants a new defense industry and the 
chamber last week decided to gamble 
a few thousand dollars, if necessary, by 
sending an industrial representative to 
Washington. There’s nothing definite 
in view, "bet David Neiswanger, realtor 
and newly elected president of the cham 
ber, says the new industry mustn't be 
too large for the town to chew. 


32 STATES TAX U. S. PAY 


Idaho, North Dakota, and Utah have 
removed the immunity of federal em 
ployees from state income taxes—thus all 
32 states which tax personal incomes 
now have laws taxing federal salaries. 

According to the Federation of ‘lax 
Administrators, Army and Navy officer 
will pay state taxes in many cases even 
though they live on federal reservations 
As federal law now stands, the individual 
state decides whether such a salary i: 
earned within the state. 
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We, too, are great believers 


in turning over stones 


Once when Euripides, the Greek 
tragic dramatist, was asked what was 
the best way to hunt for buried treas- 
ure, he replied: “Leave no stone un- 


turned!” 


The neighborhood is studied 


We try to follow this wise advice 
in our search for safe, sound invest- 
ments, 


For safety must always be the first 
consideration when the money en- 
trusted to the Company by its pol- 
icyholders is put to work to earn the 
interest that helps pay the cost of 
your life insurance. Therefore, when 
Metropolitan invests in first mort- 
gages on real estate, it tries to “leave 
no stone unturned” in its efforts to 


Transportation facilities are analyzed 
learn all there is to know about the 
property to be mortgaged. 

When the necessary information 


has been assembled, it is analyzed by 
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Metropolitan’s own mortgage loan 
experts. 

Applications for loans on city real 
estate come to Metropolitan from 
real estate owners and their agents 
or brokers, as well as from the Com- 
pany’s 73 active loan correspondents, 
and many sub-correspondents, in all 
parts of the United States. 

Whether the property is a private 
home, an apartment house, or a busi- 
ness building, Metropolitan must 
determine the suitability of the prop- 
erty, the physical condition of its 


Details of construction are checked 


improvements, the character and 
future of the neighborhood, its trans- 
portation facilities, and the reputa- 
tion and financial responsibility of 
the owner. 

In the case of a private home or 
apartment house, Metropolitan also 
wants to know about the nearness of 
schools and shopping districts. 

If the property is a business build- 
ing, its location must be suitable to 
the nature of the business to which 
the building is devoted. The integrity 
and efficiency of the management 
must be taken into account. Details 
of architecture and construction and 
the condition of the property are 
checked by Metropolitan’s own staff 
to determine whether it will attract 
tenants at adequate rentals. 


And before any mortgage loan is 


made, on any type of property, it 
must meet the requirements of the 
Company’s investment policies, and 
be recommended by Metropolitan’s 
investment men. [Their recommenda 
tions must then be approved by the 


Location of schools is important 


Real Estate Committee of Metropol- 
itan’s Board of Directors. 

Life insurance funds invested in 
first mortgages on real estate play an 
important part in our economic and 
social structure by helping business 
to carry on or expand, and people to 
own their own homes. At the sam 
time, the funds so invested earn the 
interest that helps reduce the cost of 


your life insurance. 
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—— METROPOLITAN FE INSURAN 
This is Number 37 in a serie 
tisements designed to give the pul 
clearer understanding of how a lif 


Surance company operates. oe pie 


ceding advertisements in this serie 
be mailed upon request. 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AvENUR, NEw York, N. 


Levy on Earnings 
Wisconsin dividend privi- 
lege tax, studied by other states, 
is causing difficult controversies 
and much legal hair-splitting. 


‘Ten or a dozen state legislatures are 
still trying to decide whether to enact 
dividend privilege taxes similar to the 
Wisconsin law which the Supreme 
Court upheld last December. Under 
this statute, a corporation doing busi- 
ness in Wisconsin must pay, in addi- 
tion to other corporation and income 
taxes, a tax of 3% on that portion of its 
dividends earned in Wisconsin. 

The statute gives a rule of thumb 
for computing the tax: The percentage 
of dividends ascribable to Wisconsin 
earnings bears the same proportion to 
total dividends paid by the corporation 
as the percentage of earnings taxable 
under the Wisconsin state income tax 
bears to the corporation’s total earn- 
ings. ‘Tax specialists of companies 
affected point out that the legislature 
could have achieved the identical dol- 
lars-and-cents result, without additional 
complexity or litigation, by inching up 
the state's corporation income tax rate. 
@ Rule Causes Confusion—Since the 
proportion of earnings taxable in Wis- 
consin—or in any other state with an 
income-tax-law—is a subject of almost 
continuous acrimony between _ inter- 
state corporations and the state tax 
body, the dividend privilege tax law’s 
rule of thumb leads rather to further 
confusion than to clarification. Con- 
sider three actual corporations doing 
business in the state. Call them the A 
Oil Co., the B Mfg. Co., and the C 
Chain Store Co 

Petroleum companies ascribe little 

profit to marketing. and A makes this 
claim with special fervor when arguing 
its tax base at Madison, since its sole 
Wisconsin activity is marketing. Wis- 
consin sales are about 2% of its total 
volume, but it contends that not over 
0.2% of its profits are earned here. In 
the compromise, a figure closer to 1% 
is agreed upon as the basis for com- 
puting its income tax, and thus also its 
dividend privilege tax. 
@ iiard to Allocate Profits—In the in- 
dustry in which B is a large unit, it is 
difficult to allocate profits to any par- 
ticular function of the business. B man- 
ufactures about 50% of its total output 
in Wisconsin, sells only 4% of its 
total volume here. Eventually the com- 
pany and the state settle for a figure 
around 25% as the taxable proportion 
of total profits. 

C does 24% of its total retail sales 
in Wisconsin. Its Wisconsin customers 
buy a substantially larger proportion of 
style goods than is typical of its nation- 
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wide business. The company contends: 


that these goods carry an extra cost for 
maintenance of a New York buying 
office, hence that by no means 24% of 
its profits are attributable to Wisconsin 
operations. The tax body does not see 
it that way, and it may go to a lawsuit. 
© How It Works Out—In dollars, the 
dividend privilege tax is as yet relatively 
unimportant to most corporations. Con- 
sider two of the country’s largest mer- 
chandising firms, and figure the Wibs- 
consin tax as 3% on 24% of the divi- 
dends they are currently paying. Thus 
roughly computed, the annual liability 
for dividend privilege tax of these two 


big firms would be about $17? 
$9,000 respectively. 

Actually, many a big com any x 
dodging this tax by a bit of | calis, 
hair splitting. In its dividend eso), 
tions, such a corporation sp 
declares its dividends out of 
“exclusive of those earned in t 
of Wisconsin.” Whether thi 
would stand up under a court 
something that not even its ; 
pretends to know. Meanwhile, 
treasurer glumly admits that e 
scheme will be useless when, a 
likely, several sizable states pa 
dend privilege tax laws. 
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Defense Business 


@ Zinc Again—A new examination of 
the zinc supply situation will be under- 
taken by the Priorities Division of the 
OPM. The demand for zinc for defense 
and civilian purposes is now running 
ahead of production. At present, each 
producer of slab zinc is required to set 
aside for the month of May an amount 
of zinc equal to 17% of March produc- 
tion. The latest investigation will con- 
cern (1) the possibility of increasing the 
size of this pool, (2) the possibility of 
creating a general priorities system cover- 
ing all zinc supplies. 


@ Cork Board—Cork manufacturers have 
been asked by the OPM to help curtail 
the use of cork board for roof insula- 
tion, except for roofs of refrigerated 
spaces, during the remainder of 1941. 
The United States is normally dependent 
on Spain, Portugal, and North Africa 
for its cork supply. ; 


@ Lumber—Lumber buying for Army 
Quartermaster construction projects will 
be resumed in the near future with the 
purchase of approximately 20,000,000 
feet of lumber for new buildings at 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. No new canton- 
ment program is in prospect, but addi- 
tions to existing camps and cantonments 
will require around 150,000,000 board 
feet of lumber. As yet, no definite plan 
of procurement has been announced by 
the Quartermaster General’s office. 


@ Army Bread—Each soldier eats about 
4 Ib. of bread per day, and a study of 
bread sales to Army camps in seven 
states where approximately one-fourth of 
the nation’s new soldiers are in training 
has revealed that, while the quality of 
bread being supplied by the camps by 
commercial bakeries is good, the price in 
some instances is too high. Letters have 
been written urging all bakers who bid 
on Army bread purchases to check their 
cost items carefully. 


@ Defense Houses—President Roosevelt 
has approved construction of an addi- 
tional 4,470 dwelling units to be built 
with funds provided under the $150,000,- 
000 Lanham Appropriation Act. Specific 
recommendations for use of demount- 
able construction have been made in the 


Checklist Ke 


case of four of the communities in- 
volved. Localities, number of units, and 
percentage to be demountable are as 
follows: Vallejo, Calif., 1,600 (100%); 
New London, Conn., 300; Macon, Ga.. 
465; Rockford, Ill., 80; Kingsbury-La- 
Porte, Ind., 400 (50%); Burlington, 
lowa, 375; Rolla-Waynesville, Mo., 600 
(100%); Buffalo, N. Y., 300 (33%); 


Dumas, Tex., 50. 


@ Group Resources Limit—Sidney Hill- 
man has assigned M. Clifford Townsend 
to the OPM’s Defense Contract Service, 
where he will establish a new Group 
Resources Unit. The unit will deal with 
local groups of factory owners who have 
united for participation in defense pro 
duction. If you wish to participate in the 
defense program and believe that you 
have suitable equipment, write to Divi 
sion of Information, Office of Emergency 
Management, for pamphlet, “Defense 
Contract Service.” 


@ Contracts and Orders—Rapid expan- 
sion of the “Nation‘s Sixth Airline’—the 
Army Air Corps freight line—was assured 
by War Department appropriations this 
week. The line now flies regular freight 
and passenger runs between four fields 
in Pennsylvania, Texas, and California 
(BW—Apr.1 2’41,p44), and has two more 
depots under construction at Mobile, 
Ala., and Ogden, Utah. This week’s ap 
propriations were for five more depots. 
each costing $14,000,000. Construction 
will begin immediately at Oklahoma City: 
other sites will be announced later 
Two other depots are under construction 
at Mobile, Ala., and Ogden, Utah. The 
Navy announced award of a contract 
totaling $13,000,000 for Marine Corps 
training facilities at the Marine Barracks, 
New River, N. C. Two new Army Air 
Corps technical schools for training 
aviation mechanics will be constructed 
at Wichita Falls, Tex., and Biloxi, Miss 
Contiacts totaling $80,007,000 for three 
Navy seaplane tenders and three de- 
stroyer tenders have been reassigned from 
the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co.., 
Chester, Pa., to the Los Angeles Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Corp., San 
Pedro, Calif., and Tampa Shipbuilding 
Co., Tampa, Fla., to enable Sun to do 
work for the Maritime Commission. 
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WILLIS H. 


CARRIER 


BRINGS YOU A 


“RETREAT 


FROM HEAT” 


Weathermaker 


(DE LUXE WINDOW MODEL) 


HY SUFFER? The cool comfort of 

Carrier Air Conditioning costs less 
today than ever before! The new De Luxe 
Window Model Room Weathermaker packs 
more cooling, more smoke removal, more 
ventilation into smaller space —and at a 
new low price! 

More Comfort for Your Money 
Despite its size, despite its low cost, the 
new De Luxe Window Model does every- 
thing an air conditioning unit should: 
cools, dehumidifies, filters, ventilates. And 
does it the Carrier way—better, more de- 
pendably, economically. For Carrier’s long 
experience is built into it. 


Get A Demonstration 
Today 

Why not get the start on Summer 
now~—before the blistering, humid 
days set in? You'll want a cool 
“Retreat from Heat” to help you 
feel better, think better, work bet- 
ter—and lead a happier life. The 

Carrier Dealer will be glad to bring this new 
Room Weathermaker to your home or office 
for a demonstration as well as tell you about 
the 3 larger sizes. Your Carrier Dealer is 
listed in your classified phone book. And 
remember, when you call Carrier, vou call 


air conditioning by its first name. 


Air Conditioning’s F244 Wore 


Through 39 years of pioneering experience, 
Carrier has made over 100,000 air conditioning 
installations throughout 99 countries of the world. 
That’s why—no matter how difficult your prob- 
lem—you can depend on Carrier to supply better 
air conditioning at lower cost through the years, 
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fever sufferers, bedrooms, nursery 
and offices all year ‘round . . 


Sleep in Comfort 
Carrier Room Ventilator 
brings in cool night Air 

. shuts out dirt, pollen, 


Ideal 


for 


‘61 


See your Classified Phone Book for the 
Carrier Dealer near you or mail this coupon 


noise. 


50 


up 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Weather Makers to the World” 
(In Canada: 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 

Send me complete literature on the new Carrier Room 
Weathermaker, De Luxe Window Model 


Name 


Henry ]. Kaiser, “mystery man” of 
Pacific Coast industry, is a business 
man who “realizes that sizable dough 
can be made by plaving along with 
the economic and political objectives 
of the New Deal.” And he keeps 


abreast of those objectives by per- 
sonal contact. Thus when Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins visited the 
Coast last month, he took time off 
from his multifarious interests to 
show her around. 


Kaiser's Steel? 


“Mystery Man’s” plans for 
three plants on Pacific Coast ex- 


cite curiosity, particularly use of 


new electrical process. 


In the stately dining room of the 
Pacific Union Club on Nob Hill, San 
Francisco, where many of the Pacific 
Coast's top business policies originate 
across the luncheon table, there were 
two big topics of discussion this week, 
the war and the chances for Henry J. 
Kaiser's latest and most ambitious plan 

establishment of a new Coast steel 
industry (BW—Apr.26'41,p20). 

Lhe aggressive, blunt, baldish Kaiser 
(BW—Mar.1°41,p28) has given Coast 
business men plenty to talk about, as a 
result of this participation, apparently 
with New Deal blessings, in dam con- 
struction, shipbuilding, and magnesium 
projects, but nothing so sensational as 
his plan, announced in Washington, 
D. C. on April 22, which would about 
climax his growing role as the “Stinnes 
of the Pacific Coast.” 

One reason, apparently, why Pro 
moter Kaiser stirs up so much talk is 
that he launches his plans only in gen 
eral terms and refuses to supply details. 
Whether he creates an atmosphere of 
mystery purposely (he is the despair of 
newsmen whose inquiries for details 
usually are answered by his secretary 
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with a curt, “Mr. Kaiser doesn’t believe 
in publicity’) has become a subject for 
considerable speculation. 

@ Three-Unit Program—Kaiser has al- 
ready applied to the Office of Produc- 
tion Management for a certificate of 
necessity to launch the $150,000,000 
program which would set up a pig-iron 
plant at Mt. Pleasant, Utah—thus par- 
tially slaking Utah's thirst for new in- 
dustries (BW—Mar.15’'41,p24)—a “high- 
grade” steel mill near Bonneville Dam, 
and a fabricating plant at Los Angeles. 
lotal annual capacity of this setup 
would be 1,250,000 tons, about equal 
to the present capacity of the Coast's 
seven fabricating plants. 

The pig-iron plant in Utah would 
use ore deposits there. (Utah already 
has the only steel blast furnace in the 
11 western states, Columbia Steel’s plant 
at Provo.) The Bonneville unit would 
make steel from scrap. In Los Angeles, 
pig iron shipped from the Utah mill 
would be “converted into steel through 
a new process using electrical energy 
from Boulder Dam [which Kaiser helped 
build] and natural gas.” What the “new 
process” is and how the three-cornered 
enterprise would be financed were left 
this week to speculation around lunch- 
econ and dinner tables. It was recalled 
that dozens of “new processes” for con- 
verting pig iron into steel without the 
use of coking coal had been promoted 
on the Coast in the last few years, that 
Columbia Steel and Bethlehem, the 
two Coast majors, have emphaticalls 
concluded that no process yet has been 


suggested that would reduce 
point where production on tl 
would be cheaper than haul; 
from the East. 

On the subject of financing 
assumed that the government 
have to supply the bulk of ¢ 
as it is doing in constructioi 
other of Henry Kaiser’s maj 
prises, a magnesium plant n 
Francisco. As for private fina 
was recalled that the Marrine: 
banking group in Utah helped } 
the Utah Construction Co., on 
Six Companies with which Ka 
associated in building Bould 
The fact that Utah would be t! 
of the Kaiser steel empire m 
servers feel that the group m 
functioning’ prominently on th 
cial side of the enterprise, as 
San Francisco and Los Angeles | 
@ Pro and Con—Mr. Kaiser, 
Washington announcement, sct 
the “pro” arguments for his 
especially the pressing need for 
the Coast which, he claims, is g 
up shipbuilding and construction of } 
magnesium project. 

W. A. Hauck, OPM consultant 

steel capacity and production, whi 
been inspecting Coast steel product 
and its relation to Coast defensc 
ects, last week was told some of tl 
“cons” by existing Coast steel firm 
notably: (1) that normal steel consump 
tion on the Coast doesn’t warrant Kai 
ser's elaborate program, and that a pro 
ect such as he plans could produc 
enough steel in 60 days to supph 
years demand; (2) that the flurry in 
shipbuilding might be over soon afte: 
Kaiser's plants begin operating. 
@ Other Irons—While waiting for 
OPM’s steel decision, the restless Kaiser 
is polishing off details on two other 
terprises—his Panama Canal contract, 
and completion of Permanente Corp.'s 
magnesium plant a few miles south of 
Herbert Hoover’s Palo Alto home. 

Last week’s routine announcement 
that the first sizable contract on the 
$307,000,000 job of installing a third 
set of locks in the Panama Canal had 
gone to Panama Contractors, Inc., didnt 
reveal that one of the participators in 
this syndicate was Kaiser. Panama Con 
tractors, Inc., is probably the largest 
aggregate of construction resources that 
has ever been assembled—larger even 
than the Six Companies syndicate that 
built Boulder Dam. Kaiser is_repre- 
sented by two companies and so is S. A 
Healey, who heads up the P. C. syndi 
cate and is currently working on the 
Chicago subway. Others in the syndi 
cate, which is big enough to take 4 
contract to build the Panama Canal 
itself, include the J. F. Shea Co. and 
Walsh Construction Co., both of which 
participated in the Grand Coulee Dam 
project, and Hawaiian Dredging Co., 
Ltd. All but Hawaiian Dredging and 
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The voice (hat made 
6.000 OUIRTERS 
come Tying! 


RCA VICTOR ran a black-and-white page advertise- 
ment of their $1 Long Life Needle in The Saturday 
Evening Post for January 25. This ad offered one 
of the new needles to anybody who would go to an 
RCA Victor dealer—listen to a demonstration— 
obtain a certificate—and mail it in with 25 cents. 
No other publication carried the offer. 

In slightly over two months, 16,301 people 

throughout America visited dealers for demonstra- 


tions .. . 16,301 people mailed in certificates... 


16,301 quarters came pouring in to RCA Victor. 

This dramatic response to a Post ad is easy to 
understand. It is simply additional proof that 
people read Post advertising more attentively 
and act on it with more confidence. 

Which explains why RCA Victor products have 
been Post-advertised for over 39 years... 

And why last year the Post carried 9 million 
dollars more advertising than any other magazine. 


People pay attention when you put it in the PNT 
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REPLACE THE 


IDGes. 


DISTRIBUTION! 


“Toll bridge’ transmission belts exact a double 
tax. By stretching, they waste power. By slipping 
and requiring ‘take-ups , they steal production 
time. For 82 years HEWITT has devoted its re- 
sources to the saving of this toll by developing 
belts possessing the strength, flexibility and grip- 
ping characteristics that assure the longest service 
with the fewest interruptions. Records of service in 
every type of industrial plant reveal the results— 
in lowered costs of maintenance, replacement and 
power. For illustrations from your industry, look 
up your. HEWITT distributor in the Classified Tele- 
phone Directory under “Rubber Goods or ‘Belt- 
ing. Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOSE - CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS - PACKING 


Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods 


Shea were members of the S 
panies syndicate. 

The size of Panama Cont: 
out of all proportion to the $22 
worth of preliminary dredging 
in the present contract. It is « 
formed with an eye to biddin; 
$250,000,000 job of building 
locks themselves when that j: 
tract comes up next year. 

If the group succeeds in getting the 
big job, it will provide Kaiser with 
conveniently steady, even thou; 
erate, demand for the steel fiom his 
new plants, which he hopes to 
operation within a year. 

e Along with New Deal—Kai 
man who realizes that sizable dough can 
be made by playing along with the eco 
nomic and political objectives of the 
New Deal. His approach is to find g 
field in which the Administration cop 
siders it is bucking a monopoly. Kaiser 
then goes into the field as an inde 
pendent operator, and in so doing 
sures himself of government 

which practically guarantees succes 
First example was the deal by which 
Kaiser got the job of supplying cx 

for Grand Coulee. He said he 
build a mill if he got the bid at $1.1 
about 21¢ below the prevailing level 
and has since bid as low as 90¢ 

Magnesium is a more recent Kaiser 
enterprise and one in which he utilized 
the services of Tommy Corcoran, about 
as high-powered a front man as is avail 
able in Washington today. Magnesium, 
nearly as essential as aluminum to air 
plane production, is now produced in 
this country only by Dow Chemical Co 
Kaiser's Permanente Corp. now has un 
der construction with Defense Plant 
Corp. money a 12,000-ton magnesium 
reduction plant. Reportedly, Perma 
nente is already planning another plant 
using Bonneville power and a new pro 
ess developed by the Bureau of Mines 
It is generally believed Kaiser will 
soon announce a price schedule below 
Dow’s although a hitch appears to have 
developed in finishing the magnesium 
plant. 

. Mr. Kaiser says he can’t get the equip- 
ment he needs to open his factory June 
1 as originally planned, that there will 
be at least one month’s delay. 

Some chemical engineer observers are 
inclined to believe the hitch may be due 
also to delays in working out the “Hans- 
girg process” which the Permanente 
Corp. intends to use. They point out 
that the first plant to use Dr. Hans- 
girg’s process was built in the chemist’s 


mod 


ive in 


IS q 


| native Austria under his supervision; it 


began operation several years ago, was 
destroyed by an explosion in 1939, and 
was never rebuilt. Dr. Hansgirg, who is 
not an engineer, participated in plan- 
ning and erection of another plant to 
use his process in Korea for an agency 
of the Japanese government. That plant 


began operation last year, but the rumor 
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Com. toril: 

K.:ser’s entrance into shipbuilding re- | 
sulted from the war-stimulated shipping | 
10,000 poom. Originally, he took part in the 
vOlved formulation of Todd-California Ship- 
10usly building Corp., reportedly with finan- 
mM the cial help from the British government, 
© New and took a British contract for 30 sim- | 
y Con. plified freighters. ‘This contract has | 

since been taken over, under lease-lend, | 
ig the by the U.S. More recently, Kaiser | 
with a formed California Shipbuilding to oper- 
1 mod. ate, on a fee basis, one of the new gov- | 
m his ernment-owned shipyards. All told, he | 
ve & now holds contracts for building 54 
ships in his Oakland yards and is asso- 
rsa ciated with firms that have contracts to | 
gh can build 159 ships in Portland (Ore.), Los | 
'€ CCo- Angeles, and ‘Tacoma. 
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When the Bureau of Mines, working 
with the Geological Survey, accidentally 
located a deposit of high -grade tungsten 
ore in the Yellow Pine district of Idaho, 
this country moved a step nearer to self- 
suficiency in providing for this vital de- 
fense material. Government agencies 
normally receive hundreds of reports of 
rich deposits of this and that mineral, 
but few, after investigation, prove to be 
commercially valuable. 

The government's strategic minerals 
survey that swung into action foward 


the end of 1939 already has accounted | 


for exploratory operations on 32 deposits 


in 12 states, covering ores of antimony, | 
chromium, manganese, mercury, nickel, | 
! 


tin, and tungsten. 


@ Looking for Antimony—Those who | 
uncovered the tungsten find started ex- | 


ploratory work in Idaho to locate anti- 


mony, important as a hardening agent | 


for lead and far less critical in this coun- 


Shia matte oS Poowtng flow, A 


Columbus got out of a tight spot by simply flattening 
one end of the egg to make it stand upright. You can 
handle a difficult situation just as easily. Instead of 
wasting time over a dozen papers when you are rushed 
| to death, why not simplify your whole paper problem 
| by standardizing on NEENAH papers? In the rag con- 
tent field, we guarantee they are unsurpassed in press- 
room performance, laboratory analysis and consumer 


satisfaction. Can you ask for more? 


‘aed try’s war economy because large supplies 

- have been moving into the United 

” States for treatment from Mexico for| Just tell your printer to furnish a NEENAH paper on 
many years. Tungsten, on the other 

| dee hand, is badly needed at present for| your rag content orders. 

, cm srt age | tools, armor plate, 

; projectiles, and other equipment. 

ate The electric lamp industry requires| NEENAH PAPER COMPANY - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
= tungsten for filaments, though hardly in . 

4 large tonnages. The automobile indus- 

— try enters into the picture as a consumer 

sen of tungsten through the medium of the 

be inconspicuous but important contact | 

se points in the distributor assembly. 

on. @ Increased Needs—Consumption of | 

y tungsten in this country under peace- | 

oe car conditions gy agro! more than M = 

$% 00 tons a month. In the first quarter . ° ‘ 
= of 1941, domestic needs onoeliby ex- panfpdencee of <Fine Ly Caton & onl, f edger, odes and f ightocight 
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ceeded 1,000 tons a month. Production 
of tungsten ore in 1941 was about 4,600 
tons, against an average of 2,850 tons a 
year for this country in the five preced- 
ing years. In periods of low prices, the 
domestie industry functions largely be- 
cause of tariff protection, as costs are 
high. Chinese quotations, plus the im- 
port duty, normally set the price named 
on the domestic product. 

Pricewise, tungsten ore is a dangerous 

commodity, and this factor usually at- 
tracts the speculator. ‘The industry has 
not forgotten the wild days of the last 
war. Domestic production expanded in 
a rising market from 990 tons of ore a 
year in 1914 to 6,000 tons in 1917. By 
1919, however, as invisible supplies sud- 
denly became visible, and a drug on the 
market, production slumped back to the 
1914 level. 
e $1,400 a Ton—Tungsten ore of good 
quality is selling at approximately $1,400 
a ton. Under normal circumstances, 
$900 per ton would be a fair price. Soon 
after the last war ended, tungsten ore 
sold here as low as $135 a ton. 

Washington is anxious to keep the 

price of tungsten ore from moving all 
over the lot, and indirect price pressure 
is being exerted to stabilize the market 
and discourage speculation. Ore has 
been released to consumers in need of 
supplies against urgent defense orders 
from the emergency stockpile accumu- 
lated during the last year by the gov- 
ernment. About 7,000 tons of ore ar- 
rived in this country last year from 
China, against loans to that country by 
the ‘Treasury. The United States has 
agreed to take all of the tungsten ore 
that China can ship. But the Burma 
road is long (Nevada to New York) and 
ship bottoms are getting scarce. 
@ From Latin America—Domestic stocks 
of tungsten, in addition to domestic out- 
put and supplies from China, are being 
augmented by a steady and not inconse- 
quential flow of the ore from Bolivia, 
Peru, Argentina, Portugal, Mexico, and 
some British possessions. 

The investigations by the Bureau of 
Mines, carried on under the Strategic 
Minerals Act of 1939, have been prom- 
ising in tungsten, antimony, chromium, 
manganese, and mercury. Nothing of 
consequence has yet come out of the 
studies in nickel and tin. 

Shipments of antimony ore have been 

made from a property in Idaho, and 
deposits of that mineral are being 
hunted in California. 
@ Other Investigations—Chromium at 
home, essential should the shipping sit- 
uation become acute, has been investi- 
gated in Oregon, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana. One deposit holds possibilities, 
even though the grade of ore would, un- 
der normal conditions, be classed as sub- 
commercial. 

Manganese projects have been under- 
taken in Virginia, Arizona, Washington, 
Arkansas, South Dakota, Montana, Cal- 
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ifornia, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah. 
Recovery of manganese from low-grade 
ore is receiving special study. 

Mercury production, greatly stimu- 
lated by higher prices, offers no threat 
to the defense program, yet prospects in 
Nevada, California, and Arkansas are 
being investigated. 


Earth-Mover 


Evangelist Le Tourneau of 
Peoria annexes plant to boost 
output of grading equipment, 
in demand for defense work. 


An old plant with 1,300 ft. frontage 
and 282,000 sq.ft. of floor space went 
into production last week, a few days 
after it was taken over by new owners. 
The big factory was bought by growing, 
young R. G. Le ‘Tourneau, Inc., Peoria, 
Ill., makers of heavy grading equipment, 
which adjoins it. 

The seller was 60-year-old Avery Farm 

Machinery Co., no connection of B. F. 
Avery & Sons Co., Louisville farm equip- 
ment firm (BW —Jan.27'40,p36). Avery- 
Peoria’s farm tractor was big stuff in 
the days of World War 1, but the busi- 
ness has fallen upon leaner times and is 
only temporarily reserving one building 
for making supply parts. 
@ Tools Reconditioned—On the day Le 
Tourneau announced the purchase, mill- 
wrights moved in and set up a line for 
assembling power cable control units. 
Likewise, machinists began recondition- 
ing the machine tools, many of them 
only 13 years old and barely used, left 
over from Avery's last big splurge. 

Next move: Building an assembly line 
for Tournapulls, huge, self-propelled, 
earth-moving machines that are just 
what the doctor ordered for many a cur- 
rent grading job on airports and canton- 
ments. Le ‘Tourneau’s payroll will be 
increased by about 300 men almost im- 
mediately, from the present Peoria em- 


ployment of 1,400. The new fi 

will permit doubling present o 
Tournapulls and power contro] 

e Up from a Foundry—Robert ( 

Le Tourneau moved by slow stag: . froy 
a strong-back job in a Portlanc 
foundry, up through partnersh 
garage in Stockton, Calif. Th 
folded, but left him with a king 
knowledge of tractor machinc He 
hired out on roadgrading with 
tractor and grader that he bou: 
credit. 

Presently he developed so many in. 
provements on his elderly equipment 
that he found an active demand ainong 
other road-builders. After grading hour, 
he built gadgets for them. By 1929, th; 
sideline overshadowed his contracting 
So, the month after the stock market 
crash, he incorporated his manut 
ing business. He operated at Sto 
until 1935, then moved to Peoria, close 
to Eastern markets and to Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., through whose dealer o; 
ganization he distributed his machinen 
@A Penchant for Welding—Nobod 
who has seen the Le ‘Tourneau busines: 
at close quarters doubts that 52-year-old 
Bob Le Tourneau is one of the real 
mechanical geniuses of these times. He 
had, from the beginning, used arc-weld 
ing of standard steel shapes in preference: 
to castings and forgings. His factoric 
and offices are welded-steel buildings 
Low-cost housing for his workers 
welded. His penchant for this manufac 
turing technique gave rise to the legend 
that he welds the buttons to his pants 

He has repeatedly hatched ideas that 
have made his products move dit 
cheaper and faster than before. His 
company’s annual volume has risen 
steadily from $127,000 in 1930 to $10, 
740,000 in 1940, and with its relativel 
low manufacturing costs it has made 
tremendous profits year after year. 

@ Senior Partner—But Le Tourneau’s 
major interest is neither in machinen 
nor in welding. Rather, it is in God. 
whom he reverently terms his Senior 
Partner, and for whom he holds noon 


( )re 


1 Old 


t on 


R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., whose earth- 
moving machines are in great demand 
on defense construction jobs now, 


expanded last week, took over the 60- 
year-old Avery Co. factory next door— 
once the world’s largest tractor plant. 
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*,.. it’s like this. Business was taking me to the Coast 

a oy i «..Well, when the ticket agent explained the Pullman 

ge re Grand Circle Plan I found I could take my trip by a 

our combination of routes that would give me a couple of 

fron € E thousand miles’ extra travel at no added rail or Pullman 

Ore Getting ta rree cost! So I sandwiched a ten-day vacation into the trip, 

mM a and have seen a lot of the country I never saw before 
u .-. At no extra transportation cost!” 


hn Vacation Trip ! er 


1 old That’s one of the most attractive features of the Pullman 
t on Grand Circle Plan* ... you can plan a Coast-to-Coast trip 
up to 10,000 miles at one low bargain Rail-and-Pullman 
rate! On the longest trips possible under the plan the com- 


im 
ment bined Rail- Pullman charge is actually as low as 1.8¢ a mile. 
nong You probably didn’t believe this possible! 
hour Why not investigate the Pullman Grand Circle Plan? 
, thi Let your Ticket Agent show you the ways you can add extra 
ting , ee vacation travel to a Coast-to-Coast business trip at no addi- 
tarket 7. tional expense. The information may surprise you! 
ra *Tickets good for 60 days. Stopovers freely permitted. 
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Here are PULLMAN'S 7 Advantages fee Business Travel 


FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail-and-Pullman gives you the CENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL. Usually just a step or two from the 
safest fast transportation in the world. center of business and hotels! 


SLEEP in a real bed, as at home, in undisturbed privacy and air- - 
conditioned comfort. Get to your business appointment feeling fit. SALES MANAGERS—NOTE! The Pullman Grand Circle Plan 


* * i i Coast-to-Coast 
, : grated atpeniiente makes it possible for you to route salesmen on 
SERVICE by + en, Ges wet — trips via markets which otherwise might be unprofitable for 


ns ter pereryi rll te the leatcal ti them to cover. This frequently opens up additional business 
_ . Night is the ime at 
to travel. You can work conveniently Pullman if you like. opportunities for them. 


LOOK pang near se en to Pullman’s ee ae. 
ities. You have of space for personal luggage, it’s 
a ag me 


RELIABILITY in meeting appointments. Rail-Pullman gets you 


oI— . ; a“ u 
there in any weather . . . No need to wire cancellations or request sT ra 
ant. embarrassing postponements of your business meetings! ache the i Class way to Go ad 
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“MEANING?” | 
e certain changes In our 
tion engineers of 
d, and now it 


“Simply that we've mad 
buildings which the fire-preven ; 
Improved Risk Mutuals ae e 
qualifies for IRM insurance. 

“sO THAT.. rg 

a fire that might 


i j have 
“We're less likely, now, to : 
ne business. And if 


plant and lose us 

we have sound cov 
” 

d so are our costs. 


close down the 
fire does strike, 
way, our risk is cut an 


erage. Either 


n of risks, regular property 


; . 
s careful selectio wed 
so conservative manage 


i d 
tions thereafter, an 
esulted in a low loss ratio. Conse 
vyholders have enjoyed a saving 
, ever since this group 


inspec 
ment have F 
quently IRM polic ‘ 
of 25% of their premiums 


— 
was organized! 


IMPROVED Risk Mutuals 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


THE IRM GROUP OF OLD ESTABLISHED, STANDARD RESERVE COMPANIES: 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Van Wert, Ohio « Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. « Indiana 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. « Lumber Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. « Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio * Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Lansing, 
Mich. ¢ Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Iowa, Des Moines, 
lowa ¢ Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Assoc. of Illinois, Alton, Ill. « Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas « Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Harrisburg, Pa. « National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co., Glen 
Cove, N. ¥. ¢ Northwestern Mutual Fire Assoc., Seattle, Wash. * Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Phila., Pa. * Pennsylvania 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. « Western Millers 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


ADMINISTRATOR 


Wayne Coy is the new man repr 
senting the White House at the Offic: 
| for Emergency Management, top ad 
ministrative unit of the defense organ 
ization (BW—Apr.19°41,p25). Once 
a McNutt man, he was secretary to 
the former Indiana governor in 1933 
Then he attracted the attention of 
Harry Hopkins, and was appointed 
state relief administrator for Indiana 
Later Coy went to the Philippines 
| when McNutt was Governor-General 
of the islands. Recently he has been 
assistant administrator in McNutt’s 
Federal Security Agency. Since the 
Democratic convention their relations 
| have been strained. McNutt’s licu 
| tenants claim Coy crossed up th 
| Hoosier’s ambition to be F.D.R.'s 
|tunning mate by announcing that 
| McNutt would back Wallace. 

His assignment to OEM telieves 
| William H. McReynolds, one of the 
| President's administrative assistants, 
| now devoting full time to straighten- 
ing out complications in the Rams- 
peck Civil Service Act. 


| 


| day plant prayer meetings that it never 
| hurts an employee’s standing to attend. 
| He has turned over two-thirds of the 
| stock of R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., to the 
| Le Tourneau Foundation, giving it a net 
| worth above $13,000,000. 

The foundation keeps 10 evangelists 
| on its payroll, spends $350,000 a year 
to preach the fundamentalist gospel of 
the Christian Missionary Alliance. 

e By Plane, to Preach—Junior Partner 
Le Tourneau owns several big airplanes. 
He uses them to attend week-end church 
services scattered from one corner of 
the U. S. to the other, wherever he may 
be ihvited and can work it into his 
schedule. At these services, he preaches, 


and his plant quartet sings hymns. 
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THE FIRST QUARTER ROUNDUP 


1941 compared with 1940 


PRODUCTION TRADE PRICES 


img 
EF CHECK 
TRANSACTIONS WHOLESALE PRICES. 


8 
PO MINE evs dads caac 


Farm products . 


Food products 


Hides and leather 


CEMENT SHIPMENTS +54 Textiles 


<> 
, pa PAINT, VARNISH, 


Non-Residential LACQUER SALES gl 21 Building materials..... 


Chemicals ......... 
Public works 
and utilities Natale 


Raw materials 
\~ LUMBER 


Semi-Manufactures 


ait ELECTRIC POWER .... P= =} Forest products Finished products 


+o 


, HARD COAL SE BM tnt csicecawctegs 
SOFT COAL 


ISEL] Miscellaneous 
a DEPARTMENT STORE 


PRICES 
PETROLEUM iks, RETAIL TRADE 


OIL WELLS DRILLED... Department store 


TEXTILE MAILL Variety sales (5¢-$1).... + 5 
CONSUMPTION Housing 
Rural sales 
Clothing 


Fuel and light ..... .. 


Sundries 


SHIPMENTS 


; CIGARETTES a OIL BURNER fi STOCK PRICES . 


CIGARS BOND PRICES . 


FACTORY SALES ay FARM INCOME . 
EMPLOYMENT 


FACTORY PAYROLLS... +27 DIVIDENDS 


Business Week's Index of Business Activity +26% 


” 
Preliminary © BUSINESS WEEK 
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MARKETING 


Commerce Rebirth 


Trade conference in Jesse 
Jones department signalizes a 
revival of Hoover's dream after 


long sleep under New Deal. 


On Friday, May 2, retailers, whole- 
salers, and representatives of trade asso- 
ciations in the distribution field trekked 
to Washington for a Defense Confer- 
ence on Consumer Goods. At four 
round-table sessions, dealing with food, 
textiles, men’s wear, and women’s wear, 
delegates conferred about their com- 
mon problem: What to do when sup- 
plies get tight and prices rise. At regu- 
larly scheduled sessions they listened 
to the counsel of such defense officials as 
Donald M. Nelson, head of OPM’s Pur- 
chases Division, and Miss Harriet EI- 
liott, head of the Consumer Division in 
the new Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply. 

But if delegates entertamed any 

doubts about the real reason behind the 
conference they were dispelled when 
Leon Henderson, OPACS’s big boss, in- 
vited their cooperation in keeping retail 
markups in line and issued that imvita- 
tion on an “or else” basis. Price ceilings 
won't work on consumer goods as they 
can on steel, copper, and other standard- 
ized commodities; instead of advancing 
the price of last vear's $1.95 shirt it’s 
possible to get the same effect by imper- 
ceptibly lowermg the quality. But Hen- 
derson is going to focus hopefully on the 
percentage markup. Difficult as the po- 
heing job may be, he made it clear that 
he doesn't intend to let retailers and 
wholesalers take the profit forbidden to 
producers and processors of raw mate 
rials under his system of price control, 
@ Re-Birthday Party—Important as the 
onference was for its substance, it was 
no less important for its site. It was held 
at the Department of Commerce and in- 
vitations to the function were issued by 
Secretary Jesse Jones. It was the first 
large gathering of business men under 
Commerce Department auspices since 
the fiasco staged by Secretary Roper in 
hebruary, 1935, when the department 
held a get-together of small business op- 
erators that nearly ended in a nit. 

Vhis week's conference substantially 
signalized the rebirth of the department 
which has been forced to operate in an 
atmosphere of Administration indiffer- 
ence and neglect—sometimes downright 
suspicion—ever since the New Deal 
moved to take the ball away from busi- 
Under Jesse Jones Commerce is 
attempting to stage a comeback via 


ness 
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defense. Jones, himself, has little inter- 
est in the department, and his appoint- 
ment to the position of secretary was 
generally regarded in Washington as 
merely an expedient means of giving 
him a seat in the cabinet. Others on 
the roster, however, are determined to 
see it regain some semblance of the im- 
portance to which it was elevated by for- 
mer President Hoover as the liaison 
between business and government. 
@ Under the Ax—With the advent of 
the New Deal, however, the Commerce 
Department, and particularly the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
got the ax. The secretary’s post went to 
Dan Roper, as a reward for political serv- 
ices rendered, and the department be- 
came a refuge for political pensioners. 
Personnel dropped off; morale of those 
who remained hit an all-time low. 
There were attempts at resuscitation 
under Harry Hopkins, in pursuance of a 


nebulous policy that Commerce m:sht 
serve as practical agency for bringin; 
New Deal and business interest 
gether on common ground. Hoy 
during his 13 months’ tenure in « 
Hopkins’ position proved to be m 
titular, due to prolonged illness, anc 
attempted renaissance petered out <¢ 
spite the sincere efforts of Edward R 
Noble, Under Secretary of Comm 
© Key Bureau—The present revival 
ters mainly around the drastic reo 
ization of the Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce, though perso 
changes in other divisions of the dep.rt 
ment, such as the President’s recent s« 
lection of James C. Capt to be director 
of the Census Bureau, are in the wind 
Under orders from Secretary Jones, ja 
tional-defense functions have been given 
absolute priority in the Bureau of !o1 
eign and Domestic Commerce, but th« 
reorganization is not solely an eme! 
gency move. Primarily it is an efficiency 
measure designed to lift the bureau up 
out of the doldrums. 

It’s too early to predict whether th« 
Bureau’s new director, Carroll L. Wil 


ne 


ell 
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HOUSING HUB-BUB 


When Uncle Sam set out to build a 
$2,000,000 defense housing project at 
Audubon, N. J., he utilized the latest 
construction wrinkles and materials 
specified by the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards. One quick look, though, 
and borough commissioners set up a 
yell that the Bureau's standards were 
not nearly good enough. 

“We were led to believe it was to 
be a nice place,” said one commis- 
sioner, who wants to sever the project 
from the borough. “It looks like a lot 
of shanties and garages. It would 
never pass our building laws.” 

Giving vent to their dissatisfaction, 
the commissioners (against the advice 


of their counsel) fined a plumbing con 
tractor $100 for failure to take out 
borough license, and for using soil 
pipe below borough requirements 
Uncle Sam—who feels that if local 
building codes apply to government 
owned property, community goveri 
ments will next be dictating the thick 
ness of fort walls and cannons—sent 
Col. Lawrence Westbrook, special as 
sistant in the Federal Works Admin 
istration, into action. 

Last week Westbrook announced 
that unless permission was given foi 
a connection between the project and 
the borough’s sewage disposal plant. 
condemnation proceedings would be 
started. He got it quickly—but he 
still has to keep on his toes. 
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Something is about to happen! 


Fyne sharp twist of a heel on 
the burning cigarette stub can 
snuff out this threatening situation. 
It's as simple as that. Simple because 
the cause can be seen and corrected by any 
sharp-eyed workman. 


But imminent electrical failure 
is invisible! 


According to authorities, nine out of 
every ten industrial plants in the coun- 
try are courting trouble because they 
are unaware of their plant's wiring 
deficiencies. And with the burden of 
defense contracts added to what may 
already be overloaded circuits you can 
bet your last kilowatt that something 4: 


going to happen unless check-ups are 
made now! 


How about your plant? 


Is a power line on the point of break- 
ing down as a result of overloading 

.or overheating...or loss of di- 
electric strength? Don’t let an indus- 
trial tragedy upset your plant. Particu- 
larly when it is so simple to avert. 


Simple, no-cost method for detecting wiring 
weaknesses 


Anaconda has developed a system in these 
two books which simply and easily provides 
you with a step-by-step analysis of your 
plant's wiring condition. They have helped 
plant owners in every section of the country 
to (1) save money, or (2) increase pro- 


USE MODERN IMPROVED 


duction by bringing electrically powered 
machines up to capacity. A request on 
letterhead will bring these books to yo 
desk at no obligation. 


This familiar trademark iden 

tifes Anaconda products. It 

symbolizes the best efforts of 
man and science, 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, General Offices 
25 Broadway, New York City. Chicago Office 
20 North Wacker Drive + Subsidiary of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. + Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE 
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son, can prevail over the accumulated 
inertia of the last few years, but the 
streamlined organizational setup just put 
into effect, plus Wilson’s past record, 
points to a better than even chance of 
success. Wilson, who was director of re- 
search for the Boston investment coun- 
sel firm of Scudder, Stevens & Clark for 
ten years previous to joining the staff of 
the Commerce Department in July, 
1939, got his job without benefit of pol- 
itics, and detests political maneuvering. 

He stresses the fact that he is an en- 
gineer rather than a theoretical econo- 
mist, and his conception of the bureau 
is that of a super-information service 
which actually functions as an integral 
part of both business and government. 
He is convinced that the enormous 
amount of raw economic data available 
to the bureau, which isn’t available to 
research staffs of even the largest con- 
cerns, can be turned into a practical pic- 
ture of the nation’s business in language 
that means something to business men. 
@ Checkup on Government—In addi- 
tion to keeping business men supplied 
with current information, the bureau 
aims to keep government policy-makers 
informed on business and commercial 
matters. In line with this objective, bu- 
reau fact-finders will pay special atten- 
tion to how the acts of government, or 
the failure of government to act, affects 
the over-all business picture. Whether 
the Commerce Department takes a 
more active part in influencing specific 


legislation, by following bureau recom- 
mendations, will be up to Jesse Jones, 
and Mr. Jones’ primary interest is in the 


RFC. But if Wilson has his way, and it 
looks like he will, the facts will be made 
available. 

So far, only the mechanics of the reor- 
ganization can be recorded—not how it 
is working out. Briefly, the bureau’s com- 
plex vertical setup, embracing some 30 
divisions, has been scrapped for a hori- 
zontal structure comprising five major 
divisions—Research and Statistics, Inter- 
national Economy, Industrial Economy, 
Regional Economy, and Commercial 
and Economic Information — under 
which all bureau activities are grouped. 
@ To Work with Industry—The Divi- 
sion of Industrial Fconomy, under R. F. 
Martin, includes the eight heads of the 
old commodity sections, who have been 
made industrial consultants to work 
with the industries with which they are 
familiar. ‘There are seven different units 
under this division—export-import mar- 
ket information, merchandise, con- 
sumption materials, finished durable 
goods, durable materials, utilities, a 
still-to-be-formed construction unit. 

Information on foreign economic and 
commercial affairs, and on foreign na- 
tional policies affecting commerce, will 
be handled by the Division of Interna- 
tional Economy, under James H. Ed- 
wards, former director of the commer- 
cial department of the Export-Import 
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TEXAS GESTURE 


Andrew Jackson Houston (right), 87- 
year-old son of Texas Hero Sam 
Houston, was named last week to fill 
out the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Sheppard. But the man who 
named Houston—Gov. W. Lee 
O’Daniel (left)—may well take Hous- 
ton’s seat after June 28, for he has 
been expected to run in the special 
election, and is doped as the only 
Texan who could beat Rep. Dies. 


Bank. The division is made up of six 
units—internal economies, trade agree 
ments, American republics, British 
Empire, European, Far Eastern. 

® Regional Contacts—In keeping with 
the emphasis on domestic commerce 
which has been forced on the bureau 
by the wartime interruption of world 
trade, one of the most important of the 
new divisions is that of Regional Econ- 
omy, headed by Charles C. Fichtner, 
Dean of the School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Arkansas. Under 
Fichtner, the division will direct a con- 
tinuous contact with principal eco- 
nomic areas in the nation through a 
field force operating from strategically 
located offices, and through coopera- 
tive research stations. 

Responsibility for the integration of 
all bureau activities will be in the 
hands of the Division of Research and 
Statistics, under M. Joseph Meehan, 
former Chief Statistician of the Bu- 
reau. John H. Morse, for 13 years 
senior vice-president of the Buchen 
Co., Chicago industrial advertising 
agency, has been selected to run the 
bureau’s publishing house, the Divi- 
sion of Commercial and Economic 
Information. 

@ Advisory Council’s Job—The part 
that the business men in the Business 


Advisory Council will play in the 
setup isn’t clear yet. Originally o 
ized to keep the Commerce “Dx 
ment informed on the viewpoin 
business as a whole, the purely ad\ 
nature of the council, plus its pa 
for anonymous activity, has kept 
light under a bushel. The council , 
only recommend, and recommendat 
were frequently tabled. Appar 
Jones, dubious at first as to whether 
council should continue, was convi; 
that it should after attending a couric 
session. 

One function the council has se; 
has been in bringing business leaders 
into contact with government worl 
and thereby acquainting them with the 
viewpoint of government on gee 
issues. By providing a medium for ¢! 
contact, the council has become a rescr- 
voir of executive talent for staffing th 
defense program. The OPM roster is 
loaded down with Business Advisor 
Council names, including W. L. Batt, 
John D. Biggers, Stacy May, Gano 
Dunn, D. M. Nelson, Mason Britton. 
Ralph Flanders, E. R. Stettinius, A. D. 
Whiteside, and others. 


More Credit Cards 


Corporation organized to 
give independent oil companies 
much-debated sales lever that 
is used by major companies. 


Small oil companies have wailed for 
years about the advantage that credit 
cards issued to motorists give to th« 
major companies with their wide geo 
graphical spread of stations. This yell 
ing has on occasion, of course, attracted 
the sympathetic attention of federal 
bodies. 

Now A. E. Potter, former credit man 
ager of Richfield, has organized Inde 
pendent Credit Cards, Inc., in Califor 
nia to give independents the same sales 
leverage. Well-posted credit men say 
this is the first outfit of the sort that 
has come to their attention. 
ein 11 Western States—Independent 
Credit Cards expects to sign up a dozen 
sizable minors to use its plan in 1] 
western states. It purposes to accept 
credit applications from the public, to 
make collections, to deduct an unan- 
nounced percentage—presumably about 

% —before remitting to the proper oil 
company, and to cover credit losses out 
of the kitty thus built up. 

Potter expects to sign one of the 
western accessory supply chains (which 
sells camping outfits among other items) 
for use of his cards. He likewise has 
plans for tying in auto courts so that 
card holders can charge lodging. 

@ Gallonage vs. Profits—In any typical 
oil company, the credit department 1s 
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Industrial good will 
pays dividends today 
and every day 


iy A PLANT WASHROOM an expense 
or investment? “Investment!” say 
thousands of progressive firms today. 


Obsolete washrooms, lacking hot water, 
soap or towels, can be costly in many ways. 
Colds and other diseases are spread, i 
creasing absenteeism. “Traffic jams” may 
occur at peak hours and waste time. Loi- 
tering may be encouraged. Most impor- 
tant is the loss in workers’ morale. And 
these hidden costs continue day after day! 


we 
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The Scott Washroom Advisory Service has 
helped industrial leaders to modernize 
their washrooms for greater comfort, hy- 
giene and economy. Write for details. 

” 


. - 
Hundreds of great companies «re adopting 
the new “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towels. 
Even softer than before, these amazing 
towels have 10 times more rub strength! 
They go farther, cut costs. 


Copr., 1941, Scott Paper Co., 
“Soft-Tuff,’’ 
Service’ 


Chester, Pa. Trade Marks ‘‘Scot Tissue”, 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office. Trade Mark “Washroom Advisory 
Registration applied for. 


NEW Soft-luff Scof Tissue towers 


“CLEAN HANDS FOR BETTER HEALTH... BETTER WORK” 


* | always attacking, the sales depart: -nt (Mobi 
To Get Mo re Pro uction | always defending, credit cards in ‘he Co. h 
never-ending battle of gallonag: ance 
profits (BW—Nov.25'39,p38). The , card 
t | manager sees the cards actually 80,000 
a WITH FE ER ging the customers in off the , tucky 
ments. He knows from experience »\\3t southe 
keeping the customer faithful to }) blank 
home-station brand while touring (\ )\<; two C 
the card is most convenient) makes Cre 
a better customer when he returns, |:;, sales 
builds a brand preference in man. 4 with ¢ 
motorist who previously was a { tions, 
lance buyer. From the sales front co): Of tl 
reports of the value of cards in prose \t issued 
| ing competitors’ wavering dealers. chase! 
BETTER LIGHT FOR SEEING | The average station operator )2) per ac 
have his doubts about the value of ot mech 
forms of company advertising—but whicn little 
INCANDESCENT a total stranger pulls up at his pump ing ar 
AND FLUORESCENT for a fill-up sale on a credit card, this comp 
FLEXIBLE ARM sells the dealer on the brand out of 4 culate 
& CANOPY MODELS proportion to the importance of th« equip 
transaction. And the station man know: per 0 
that the more cards a company has out active 
standing, the more of this extra busi e Inc 
ness he will get. that 
@ On the Other Side—The credit man pany 
Light on the job is your workmen's most vital tool. The better the light the ager, on the other hand, finds the mis cash 
eae xh gua accurate is their “seeing” ability—and the greater their | cellaneous costs of opening and main mané 
Engineered to light any job exactly as wanted, Fostoria Localites provide the taining these accounts charged against ally | 
intensity of light and the flexibility of control best suited to the “seeing” his budget. He feels the steady drain of wher 
needs of the individual worker. Localites on the job minimize eye-strain and small collection losses arising in this up. 
fatigue — quicken work tempo — safeguard accuracy — and lower costs. quarter, and the occasional sharp worry late 
Thousands of Localites in hundreds of plants are now helping to speed the when a customer goes wrong and hits the | 
task of National Defense. Over 1,000 machine, bench, table and overhead the open road with his credit card for sold 
models provide proper selection for any “seeing job”. Write for catalog No. 25. gas, tires, and miscellaneous merchan- cand 
dise. I" 
Last week, Standard Oil Co. of Indi- sales 
ana, which operates in 14 midwestern from 
states, stirred things up a little by an pany 
nouncing that its cards are now good card 
in every state and in Canada. Previous Wit 
gaps in its credit-card coverage hav« ting 
been filled by arrangements with othe: obta 
companies that operate in _ those ify, 
areas. 
@ Company Alliances—There is nothing 
new about inter-company deals for 1934 
EQUIPMENT FOR credit-card reciprocity. The idea started 1933 
| on the Pacific Coast, and the dealers of 193¢ 
NEAR INFRA-RED =| come majors there get dizzy trying to 193° 
ENERGY PROCESS keep track of the various brands of 193: 
cards they may be called upon to honor. es! 
For credit-card purposes, practically all 194 
of the regional major companies have 
alliances with other companies, many er 
The amazing speed, improved quality and cost-saving advantages of Near- of them to such good effect that thei Eas 
Infra-Red Energy is now solving vital industrial production problems. In the cards—like Indiana Standard ere Bow Nat 
baking and drying of paints, enamels, glue, latex, paper. hides, fabrics, good practically anywhere in the U.S. vey 
chemicals, foods and scores of similar products, time is greatly reduced, and Canada. foul 
stand-by loss eliminated, space requirements substantially diminished. Ap- Though there is no clear-cut pattern, deb 
pag ee eee and lower investment for equipment cil men sometimes talk about two credit- ace 
Through the Fostoria Service Laboratory, hundreds of concerns are now | card dp ee eee centering on the Stand- 15. 
testing and experimenting with an unlimited range of potential applications ards of California, Indiana, and Ohio, 5.6 
for this modern process. You are invited to take advantage of this free and the other clustering around Phillips old 
cooperation. Request full information, today. and Standard of New Jersey. However, reje 
almost any regional major’s card lists cret 
THE FOSTO RIA PRES ED STEEL CORPORATION stations of companies that are commonly ter 
thought of as belonging in opposing var 
FOSTORIA, OHIO | re ae ee rea 
@ National Chains—Each o e four er 
* DISTRIBUTORS: REPRESENTATION IN ‘EXCLUSIVE TERRITO 1ES big national station chains of Socony a 
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(Mobilgas), Sinclair, Shell, and ‘Texas 
Co. has its own separate set of alli- 
ances according to its needs. Socony’s 
card. for instance, is good in some 
30,000 stations. Reciprocity with Ken- 
tucky Standard plugs its gaps in five 
southeastern states. But it still has 
blank spots in the two Virginias, the 
two Carolinas, Idaho, and Utah. 
Credit men raise doubts about the 
sales value of credit cards as compared 
with costs. For each 100 credit applica- 
tions, credit investigation costs $100. 
Of these, 70 are accepted and cards 
issued, but only 36 become active pur- 
chasers. Thus, investigation costs $2.78 
per active account opened. Add 15¢ for 
mechanical expense and postage, plus a 
little for labor, and the cost of originat- 
ing an active account rises above $3. The 
company where these figures prevail cal- 
culates its annual cost of machines and 
equipment, no labor included, at 73¢ 
per open account, or close to $1.50 per 
active account. 
e Indirect Influence—A popular guess is 
that gas sold on a card costs the com- 
pany 4¢ to 3¢ per gallon more than a 


cash sale. But even the toughest credit | 


manager admits that card-holders usu- 
ally buy for cash, use their credit only 
when they are away from home or hard 
up. Hence, there is no way to corre- 


late the expenses of charge sales with | 


the total gallonage which is indirectly 
sold or 
cards out. 


Ihe importance of card costs and | 


sales volume in dollars can be gaged 
from the experience of a major com- 
pany. Prior to 1934 it had few charge 
cards in its Middle West _ territory. 
With no active promotion, beyond let- 
ting dealers know that cards could be 
obtained by customers who could qual- 
ify, the business has grown as follows: 
No. of Av. Monthly 
Accounts Purchases 
60,000 3 
105,000 $1] 
131,000 13 
192,000 20 
236,000 21 
284,000 24 
424,000 35 


1941 (Est.).... 600,000 43 


@ Experience—Recently members of the 
Eastern Petroleum Credit Group of the 
National Association of Credit Men sur- 
veyed their credit-card experience. They 
found that their average loss from bad 
debts is 0.39%. Of their credit-card 
accounts, 68.6% were paid up currently; 
15.1% had balances 30 days past due; 
5.6% 60 days; 3.6% 90 days; 7.1% 
older than 90 days. These companies 
reject on the average 25.8% of the 
credit applications they receive. The 
terms for which their cards are issued 
vary. Two of them issue permanent 
cards, 4 annual, 1 semi-annual, 4 quar- 
terly, 2 monthly, 2 annual and quarterly, 
2 annual and monthly. 
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influenced by having the 


1940 All-America Award Winner 


HEAVY, FRAGILE 


products can he shipped safely 
in H &D corrugated boxes 


DELICATELY adjusted, porcelain-finished 
scales must have the utmost protection in ship- 
ment. So The Sanitary Scale Co., Belvidere, IIl., 
ships its counter scales in H & D corrugated 
boxes, engineered to absorb a pounding. 


Quick 
FACTS 
ABOUT THIS BOX 


Construction is full over-lap, 
slotted type with double-wall, 
and includes special engi- 
neered inner packing to pro- 
vide complete protection. Both 
double-wall and inner packing 
are of 500 Ib. test material. 
Overall dimensions are: 
24%" « 24%," « 21%". Rope 
handles at top of box encourage 
handling in upright position. 


In the H & D Package Laboratory, engineering corrugated boxes 
to provide maximum protection is a science. Specific requirements, 
determined by a product’s size, shape, and weight are carefully 
analyzed for each particular problem—then rigid engineering speci- 
fications are drawn up. By strict adherence to these “blue-prints” all 
26 H & D mills and factories contribute to the manufacture of shipping 
boxes which are outstanding for quality and construction. This com- 
bination of laboratory technique, experience and facilities has solved 
hundreds of difficult packaging problems. It will solve hundreds more 
—practically and economically. Will yours be included? 


Analyses of a number of successful H & D corrugated packaging 
applications are contained in the portfolio, “Close-ups of Successful 
Corrugated Packages.” It’s full of money-saving, sales-stimulating 
ideas, and it’s yours for the asking. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


HINDE & DAUCH cuznonity on Packaging 


I'd like a copy of your portfolio, “Close-ups of Successful Corrugated 
Packages.”” 


Mail coupon for this free 
portfolio. It contains 16 case 
studies of modern corrugated 
boxes. They'll give you ideas! 
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A Production Chart on Every 
—— Would Show How 


IE every plant executive could ce 

how Heat-Fag cuts workers’ effi- 

ciency and makes oe ae sag — 

a. a 
. QUIC 


done about it 


Shoseets need that the human body 
requires a constant balance of salt. 
Sweating robs the body of salt. If this loss 
continues without replacement, it may even- 
tually cause heat sickness and severe cramps. 
In a lesser ree it causes fatigue, lowered 
efficiency and a vague feeling of discomfort. 
Thus, HEAT-FAG threatens EVERY woses 
who sweats. The remedy is obvious . . 
replace the salt lost by sweating. The eas 
inexpensive way to do this is to provi le 
Morton's salt tablets in sanitary dispensers 
at all drinking fountains, so workers can 
help themselves. 


, 
"MEAT- FAG 


“ MORTON'S 


SALT TABLETS 


Piace Morton Dispensers At 
All Drinking Fountains 

Morton's modern dispensers deliver salt tab- 
lets, ome at a time, quickly, cleanly, and 
without crushing or waste. Sanitary, easily 
filled — durable and dependable. 
Morton's salt tablets contain 
the most highly refined salt, 
— into convenient tablet 
orm, easy to take with a drink 
of water. They dissolve in less 
than 40 sec. after swallowing. 
Order direct from this ad, or 
from your distributor. 


DISPENSERS 
500 Tablet size 


1000 Tablet size 


TABLETS —Case of 9000 
Salt Tablets - - - - $260 


10 grain 
Combination Salt-Dextrose 
Tablets, per case -$3 


FREE . . . write on your firm 
letterhead for a pocket size sam- 
ple tube of MORTON'S SALT 
TABLETS, and new folder, “Heat- 
Fag and Salt Tablets." 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


BOSTON (Income Index — 120.8; 
Month Ago—119.8; Year Ago—104.0)— 
Business in this area continues to pre- 
sent a decisive industrial contrast. Arma- 
ment plants and shipyards in Connec- 
ticut and western Massachusetts and at 
coastal points are expanding capacity, 
employment, and production—as de- 
fense contracts pile up. For consumer 
goods manufacturers, primary business 
problem is still one of getting new orders. 

On a three-shift schedule, shoe, cotton 


met 


Maric 


61,345 sq. mi 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index—124.7; 
Month Ago—123.7; Year Ago—109.1)— 
Increased federal farm aid should tend 
to even out sales prospects within this 
Reserve district. For, although district 
income gains have been characteristically 
close to the national average, farm areas 
have been lagging. 

Agricultural income in southern sec- 
tions along the Mississippi River delta, 
which is almost entirely dependent on 
cotton, has been somewhat depressed. 
As a result, retail sales in Arkansas towns 
of less than 2,500 population, for in- 
stance, have been 1% smaller than in 
1940. In contrast, trade in the Little 
Rock area (population 150,000) has been 
up some 20%, due to nearby Army 
camps, increased mercury and_ bauxite 
mining, and increased hardwood lumber 
output. A sharp boost in the federal 
cotton loan will lift rural trade in Arkan- 
sas, northern Mississippi, western Ten- 
nessee, and southern Missouri. 


textile, and woolen and worsted fa 
ries could handle greater volumes { 
now. Although wage rates have rise 
5¢ to 10¢ an hour, and skilled cra 
men are scarce, the general labor su; 
is still adequate. Government or 
and rising national buying power | 
lifted operations—but not as sharph 
in the metal industries. Now, how: 
an added fillip may be forthcomin; 
buying power spills over into apps 
because of general curtailment of ; 
mobile and other durable goods tee 
tion. 

he Providence-Fall River-New B 
ford area (population almost 1,000.( 
is especially dependent on the appa 
textile outlook. Currently, retail sa 
and factory output are well above 194 
when activity was “slow” (BW —Noy 
"40, 1) 36), but expansion now is not Tap! 
Defense industries—mostly in Providen: 
R. |l.—are limited, and contracts hav 


been small. 


Although rising dairy and _ livestock 
prices have lifted receipts in northern 
rural sections, trade has not been up to 
the substantial gains shown by the urban 
industrial areas. But government pric 
pegging will help. 

Trade will rebound in the coal area 
of southern Illinois and Indiana and 
western Kentucky now that the mines 
are reopened after almost a month of 
shutdown. The $1-per-day wage increasc 
will boost sales levels. 


dIND 
Nobel 


£. . 
TEN? 
pMemy 


° c 
Little Rock wuss 


194,810 sq. mi. pop. 10,169,418 


—_—_—_ 


DALLAS (Income Index — 129.9; 
Month Ago—129.5; Year Ago—115.6)— 
Over the next few months, income in 
this area will increase substantially, due 
to expanded defense operations and to 
improved farm income. However, gains 
will not be up to the national average. 

By the year end, new airplane plants 
at Dallas and nearby Fort Worth will 
cmploy some 12,000 persons each. Re- 
tail sales in the two cities (population 
is some 600,000) should be spurred not 


386,116 sq. mi, 


only by the payroll increases but also by 
rising farm income in surrounding agri 
cultural areas, especially if the federal 
cotton loan is boosted. After recent fine 
weather, cotton prospects are as good 
as at this time last year. 

Similarly, metropolitan San Antonio 
(population, 325,000)—the site of can- 
tonments and air fields accommodating 
50,000 men—will also benefit from in- 
creased farm returns in the sheep-rais- 
ing Edwards Plateau north and west of 
the city (BW—Apr.6'40,p14). The sheep 
population there is up 6% and the 
value 12% over 1940. Ranges are in 
excellent condition; the spring wool and 
mohair clip has yielded record receipts. 

Incidentaliy, prospects for winter 
wheat in the Texas Panhandle are well 
above average; East Texas’ peach crop, 
harvested next month, will be the best 
since 1929; booming Corpus Christi 
(BW —Apr.26'40,p22) will get a $5,000,- 
000 zinc refinery. 
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ASCAP Deal Lags ““KOOLSHADE saved us a cool $4,000 on our 


Airing of society’s music J - 
awaits N.A.B. meeting. Blanket | Air Conditioning” says Plaza Hotel ow net 


payments likely to be restored, 
despite original objections. 


Current betting in advertising circles 
is that the music of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
jishers won't be back on the radio net- 
works for some little time yet. ASCAP 
and the individual chains are negotiat- 
ing in what is described as “fnendly | an 
fashion,” but the belief is that the | 
networks won’t sign any royalty con- | -_ 
tracts until after the National Associa- | 
tion of Broadcasters holds its convention as 
in St. Louis, May 12 to 15—maybe not a 


for some time after. a gS en 

When ASCAP followed the indus- | 4 J wn A ame hike an we ae 
try's mutually-owned Broadcast Music, | | finding $4,000,” ye 
Inc., in accepting a government consent | stated Mr. Jack 


Ae AGREE . White, owner of 
ecree aimed at eliminating monopolis- j 
d g I the Plaza Hotel 


tic practices in the pooling of copyrights | ot Cosmnn Chale 
(BW—Mar.1’41,p39), the way was and other lead- 


opened for settlement of the price war ing Texas hotels. 
When we decided to air condition our guest room floors, we 


that has kept the music of the ASCAP he 

a” Sith deliems dae the feet ad the engineers calculate the job two ways: with Venetian 
off major radio sta blinds and with the new KOOLSHADE Sun Screen. The 
of the year. figures simply astonished us. They showed that by heep- 


ASCAP, which has been losing an ing Sun Heat out of the rooms, KOOLSHADE not only 
estimated $100,000 a week in revenue saved $4,000 in equipment but—what is equally 
; : : welcome—will cut operating costs $45 a month! 


has been the more eager of the two 
parties to get things settled, but it had 
to have time to rearrange its affairs meAT RAYS 

under the terms of the consent decree ‘erase aoe 

and decide on an offer. As a conse- 

quence, it was only comparatively re- SSGISERS CN Sone 
cently that the first actual proposition + CANT GET IN 


on royalty payments was offered to THE ROOM 
the chains. 

eTerms Are Secret—Ihe proposed 

terms haven’t been divulged, but indi- | FF 

cations are that the deal, when it is| § e KOOLSHADE Jooks as 
made, will be on the old _ blanket-fee fine and airy as ordinary 


basis rather than on a basis calling for screening...butit’smade /  Jpég@l - _— 
per program payments. Under the con- a —_ 
sent decree, ASCAP must offer a choice wire! It stops the sunheat \ ~ Er 
between the two methods, and a long- rays outside the window ...so rooms stay many degrees 
standing complaint of broadcasters cooler even on heat-wave days... . and air cooling costs are 


under the blanket fee system was that lowered. KOOLSHADE kills Sun Glare... reduces Sun 
| h f eer a Fading ... but does not interfere with light, view or 
they had to pay for music on non- ventilation. Needs no attention or adjustment. Installed 


musical programs. But now that broad- like ordinary screens and keeps out insects, too. 
* 


casters have the choice, having won 
their hard-fought battle, the feeling is 
that per seaaies payments hove g/g WITH 
volve too-costly bookkeeping, and fur- 
ther might tend to penalize advertisers 
using musical programs. 
Under the old contracts, ASCAP 


received all of its payments from indi- SUN SCREEN 


vidual stations, and it was the society's 
attempt to colle ition s 

| P " “ye additic al sums from * You may not have Air Condition- 7 

the networks that precipitated the price ing, but you CAN have the new com- | INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION, Dept. 
war. Payment at the source is now re- | fort of KOOLSHADE SUN CONDI- | {f0"g-Warner Corporation) Chicago, Ill. 


| 
. TIONING. Try it on one window | 
quired - & law, and a major problem and see for yourself that “it’s cooler O Flesee. send Free Complete Literatare on “Sen Con- | 
| 


for the chains is working out a system | in the shade.” C1 Enclosed find 10c for your sensational KOOLSHADE 
| SUN HEAT DEMONSTRATION KIT. 


of dividing music costs between them- 
selves and their member stations. This | 
is somewhat less of a problem for co- | & Disc “Division, Borg 


*Trade-mark ~~ Be Ingersoll Steel | 
arner Corporation — 
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| Motors, 

i ferred by Genera ' 

U ° Rubber, , March © 
and others: > 

tc, theres no 

aight .Durable 


Time, — 

catalogs, ™4@ 

other like it. Light i 
Attractive, 


gives 600% greater P 
“y bulk and  easie 


Scissor-like 


40" name of 
Sving-O-Ring licensee near you: 


§ Gwing-O-Rin 
Y Swing-¢ 
Inc. 
Div. of The Fred Goat Co., 
500 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MD cigh the MEM CB on YOU 
Swing-O Rik | jouer 


pind ine 


MAN, | INS/s7 | 
NENG THE EXACT 


LIQUIDOMETER tank 
gauges are ideal for 
every industry where 
control of stored liquids 
is an important factor. 
LIQUIDOMETER remote 
reading _ tank auges 
automatically indicate or record liquid levels. No 
pumps, valves or auxiliary units required to read 
them. Balanced hydraulic transmission system in- 
geniously compensates for temperature changes on 
communicating tubing. Accuracy unaffected by 
variations in specific gravity. Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and other similar groups for 
measuring hazardous liquids. 


Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- 
matic control of pumps, efc. Direct Readin 
models available where Remote Reading tank 
gauges are not required. 


Write for complete details on 
LIQUIDOMETER _Instruments 


rue LIQUIDOMETER corp 


VY 
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operatively-owned Mutual Broadcasting 
System than for the other chains, and 
Mutual is expected to be the first to 
make a deal with ASCAP. Last week 
Mutual's directors and stockholders met 
in New York to discuss an ASCAP 
proposition, prior to submitting it to 
affiliates. 

@ Scrap Local Contracts?—ASCAP, of 
course, already has contracts with sey 
eral hundred smaller stations who did 
not go along with the major broadcast- 
ers in the price war. These are all blan 
ket licenses, and the society has not 
vet offered any formula for local station 
per program payments. Reportedly, 
there is a movement within ASCAP to 
concentrate on the chains, and to pass 
up local contracts. The idea is that 
this would keep tunes from being over- 
worked and going stale. Some of the 
society's publisher members feel that 


| any loss in royalty payments would be 


more than made up by increased sheet 
music sales. 

What happens to Broadcast Music, 
radio’s own music child, is likely to be 


| determined by the time length of the 
| contracts signed with ASCAP. If the 


contracts run for ten years, as has been 
contemplated, Broadcast Music may 


| be scrapped, despite the fact that it 
represents an investment of three to 


four million dollars. But if the ASCAP 
contracts are for comparatively short 
periods, station owners arc likely to 
keep Broadcast Music going in view 
of its value as a future bargaining 
“ Capon . 

ASCAP itself is in favor of long-term 
contracts, if they're on the blanket-fee 
basis. But if contracts are written on the 
as-vet-untried per-programr method, the 
society wants short-term contracts. Now 
under discussion is the proposal that 
such contracts be subject to renewal 
under arbitration. 


Frozen Food Store 


Frostar doesn’t sell fresh 
vegetables, but gets customers 
two ways-—sells Deepfreeze 
units and food to put in them, 


In White Plains, N. Y., th 
food store with not so much a 
of lettuce showing—nothing but 
of neat white cabinets. It’s the | 
Frozen Food Center, and it’s pl 
the only retail store in the <¢ 
which sells nothing but quick-f 
foods. The white cabinets, which 
Frostar’s stock, are Deepfreeze 
put out by Motor Products Corp 

(he Frozen Food Center is a cas 
the cart before the horse. It’s « 
by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Seaburg, w1 
started out last fall, under the name of 
Frostar Marketing Co., with the West. 
chester distribution franchise for Deep 
freeze. They decided there wasn't 
much point in selling the quick-freezing 
units unless they also supplied frozen 
foods to stock them. 
®@ Loose-Packed Foods—Frostat’s fruits 
and vegetables are supplied by the R 
D. Bodle Co. of Seattle (Frosta: 
Bodle’s only distributor east of the Mi 
sissippi) and John H. Dulany & Son of 
Maryland. Most products are loos 
packed—that is, each individual 
asparagus stalk, or berry is frozen 
separately. 

Poultry comes mostly from the 
Davis-Cleaver Produce Co. of Quincy, 
Ill.; meats from P. T. George of In 
dianapolis; and fish from Dulany and 
Booth Fisheries. 

Careful quantity buying has made 
for retail prices below the Eastern mar- 
ket level on most items. Peas are the 


>a 


e3+ 
il 


The Frostar Frozen Food Center, White Plains, 


toods to create a demand for quick-freeze cabinets—and vice versa. 
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New York, sells quick-frozeu 
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Who prs 


“good old summer time?” 


SuRE—for youngsters down at “the ol’ swimmin’ hole,” 
and for families that had a cool summer place. But your 
old-fashioned summer was not so good for those who had 
to stay and take it. As for business—— the one thing it 
could confidently expect from “the good old summer time” 
was a dull pain in the region of the cash register. 


It was a little better when mechanical refrigeration came 
into the picture. But this was only for the big user, even 
after the first modulating water valve had displaced the 
costly original continuous-flow system of condenser cooling. 
Medium-size stores and small shops had to get along with 
ice... of nothing. 


Penn helped change this picture by developing a new, 
efficient water valve, popularly priced for mass production of 
smaller refrigerating — or air-conditioning — units. You see the 
results in every food store where perishables are temptingly 


Complete hydraulic laboratory provides testing facil- 
ities for all automatic water flow control problems. 
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displayed and safely stored under mechanical refrigeration. 

In air-conditioning, too, the Penn water valve has played 
an essential role, particularly in the development of “'pack- 
age’ units. This is the equipment you can thank for the 
comfortable “shopping weather” you find in stores and 
shops even on the hottest summer days. Store owners thank 
it for helping to eliminate that annual complaint of former 
years — the “summer slump.” 

This is how one Penn development has benefited retail 
business men. Even more direct are the benefits to manufac- 
turers of air-conditioning and refrigeration equipment, for 
their market was tremendously increased by the Penn engi- 
neers who designed the first popularly priced modulating 
water valve. Since the introduction of this valve, Penn has 
made many other important contributions to the growth of 
the industry. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 


PENN 
AUTOMATIC 


' CONTROLS 


Penn engineers, with the most modern resources for research and 
development work, are ready to devote their creative abilities to the 
solution of your problems in automatic controls. Why not discuss 
those problems, without obligation? Write Penn today for details. 


index of the frozen food indu and f 
Frostar’s sell for 18¢—for 12 oz a © r 
of the 23¢ to 25¢ generally 


\Stead 
loted 
Frostar also is one of the fey utht 

HUTS 


= NORTON AB RASIVES - eae ie comm” bts Te: 


——-~ © Two-Way Profit—As the Seab):;2. @ o Act Pas 
pected, the food store and the [ a hon ea 
freeze franchise work to mutual! dvs, usorn™ 
tage. The more freezing units sid. the and ATG 
bigger the food business, and vice. pe" 
versa. With a wholesale busines. ug som 
sales to hotels, restaurants, groceries _ . 
and Deepfreeze owners—on the side us Up 


G ° di Wh | the food store is ready to break even as OS 
rinain 9 eels any day now. ; ttention 
eee builds up individua pur. a 
Fi : h h VV/ ld chases by seeing that plenty of men —_ 
ints t e e suggestions ca uaniniced aroun the tate bes 
store. This week, the offer is a dinner nstitut 
for four—Salisbury steak, string beans \ethods 
and sliced peaches, for 71¢. resentit 
@ Sail Boat to Food Store—Promotion ties hav 
comes naturally, since Mr. Seaburg js special 
a New York advertising man and Mrs ol pe 
Seaburg spent 10 years on the editoria 9: ters 
The progress of. Lt | staff of Good Housekeeping reac ain tal 
has been skyrocke S-' | As a working wife, Mrs. Seaburg hadn't cally at 
has speeded outpi the time for the shelling, cleaning, and ces. TI 
costs and improved. prod- | peeling that goes into preparing the vort the 
ucts— penetrating nearly ordinary meal, and the Seaburgs lived hes. By 
every industry. ‘Norton | on quick-frozen foods. Finally they 3% has 
Grinding Wheels have | bought a Deepfreeze cabinet for their nargin. 


ee | own use. Then last summer they put narkup 

kept the pace—they fin- | in three months’ research on quick Price 
ish the weld—remove the | foonee toads cold Uheie oni een pr 
» beadit $ 4 rozen oods, solc their sailboat to raise cen | 
weld ing wi eave capital and started Frostar. Califort 
a smooth su e." Most _ | Los Ar 
approved tee Sin, lways | 
noid bonded whe -Loss-Leader Test ft 
| Food inquiry expected to — 

1 Fede 

determine whether enforcement & tense p 


tention 
intersta 
runs afoul of antitrust law. nder | 


of California unfair practices act 


Thurman Armold is heading for an- | 
other showdown on. state _loss-leader Sa ) 
legislation. Early this year, the anti- 
trust enforcer obtained indictments 
against Colorado food distributors (BW 
-Feb.1’41,p16), who subsequently paid 
fines, for conspiring in restraint of trade has n 
under that state’s unfair practices law. 
Now Arnold is carrying the issue into 
California, the birthplace of loss-leader a 
legislation. Investigation is expected to Chi 
determine whether enforcement meth- one I 
ods developed by grocers under Califor- stores 
nia’s unfair practices law—the prohibi- as ot! 
tion of loss-leader selling which has been drugs. 
copied by many other states—are in vio- tor an 
lation of the Sherman law. Bac 

Books of ten major grocery associa- acted 


¥ ” NORTON CO M PAN _~ 4 | tions and 15 large retail food firms in age li 


WORCESTER MASS. ~ southern California were subpoena d licens 
a : | last week by A. Andrew Hauk, special comb 


| assistant attorney in Thurman Arnold's confir 

| antitrust division of the Department of establ 
Justice. Objective, according to Mr. their 

| Hauk, is “an exhaustive survey to deter- time 


aime¢ 


its en 


BEHR-MANNING DIVISION, TROY. NY (ABRASIVE PAPER ANO CLOTH 
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ine W ther rising food prices in south- 
» and o Ca fornia are justified.” He said 


ote ee bee or 796 higher than in GET THE FACTS ABOUT 


‘Uthts BM voustou and Dallas, Tex., “where con- 


kages ditions are comparable.” effe . 
BS ex. » Act Passed in 1935—The law in ques- Certified e & 


yon Was sponsored six years ago by 
re Califor iia retail grocers, tobacconists, 
‘- ind druggists, who had been harassed WHEN YOU BUY FLUORESCENT LIGHTING! 


l, the price-cutters. Amended in 1937 to 


by 


— olug some of the loopholes which astute 
— »on-conformists had discovered, the act 
— alls upon district attorneys to prose- 
side, ute all violations brought to their 
ey ittention. 

Since 1935, court decisions have bol- 

kane tered many phases of the law and the 
the tate supreme court has upheld its 
inner onstitutionality = (BW—Aug.6'38,p20). 
cans Methods of discovering violations and 
¥ xesenting them to prosecuting authori- 

‘tion ties have been built up laboriously, 
ro ic gopecially by the grocery trade. 

Nir, (qe Unofhcial Enforcers—In both north- 


en and southern California, grocers 
maintain bureaus with paid staffs which 
idn’'t qq cally are unofficial enforcement agen- 
and (cies. They discover violations and _re- 
the [port the facts to the prosecuting author- 
lived ities. By common consent, a markup of 
they 3% has been established as the “‘legal’’ 
their margin. Retailers who sell below that 
put fg markup are prosecuted by the state. 

1ick- Price-cutting in the grocery trade has 


— TIONS FOR 
ais been pretty well wiped out in northern esoeSCENT LAMPS: 
i California and to a large extent in the rar ase sponsor BE SURE OF BALANCED, 
z= EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE 


Los Angeles area, where the practice 
always has been especially prevalent. 


‘orial 
zine. 


If indictments result from Thurman The story behind Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS 
Amold’s current investigation (and the — makes it easy for you to decide about fix- 
to subsequent presentation of evidence to tures, when you buy the amazing, modern 


step saaee Death, Oe gptcass Se NSIST ON FIXTURES fluorescent lighting that everyone wants! 
1 


ent Mf tense probably will be built on the con- : 
ee ) LABEL Every one of the 75 or more designs now 
act [cation that they are not engaged in BEARING THIS available has been tested and certified by 


interstate commerce and so don’t come , for : : : : 
ow lighting compen) impartial Electric Testing Laboratories as 
under provisions of the Sherman Act. poll pot plessiat pore yi ting 50 exacting sp vt ifcations set up 
installation fitted by MAZDA lamp manufacturers for elec- 
an- ° trical, mechanical and lighting excellence. 
i: §Saloons Win Law | aing excels 
nti- are di These vital safeguards assure you of maximum light output— 
- . Say roe aeenee ease of maintenance—safe, trouble-free operation. 
aid aimed at package sales in stores You can buy Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS with the confidence that you are 
ade has numerous exemptions—and getting the most out of all the benefits and advantages that amazing new 
aw. ; f 1. dal d fluorescent lighting offers. Ask your electrical distributor 
nto jg ts entorcement Is delayed. or contractor—or write for full information and list of 
der manufacturers of certified equipment. (tag 
i —— , : yy 
Eg epg taper ovr soe rou maMACTRR = 
— . ‘ : PARTICIPATE IN THE FLEUR-O-LIER PROGRAM ; | 
for stores which sell package liquor as well 1% 
ibi- §§ a8 other goods, usually groceries or Get this new Bookiet FREE! v 
en drugs. But the blow will not be felt ae 
"i10- for another six months. 
Back in 1939, an ordinance was e-| | FLEUR-O-LIER Wasufaciucn |! 
od py ” age nag _ = l 2144-B KEITH BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
- ~h ae See ee © tl ] Please send me FREE the new booklet “50 Standards for 
ed icense boost to $800 (which boost the | Satisfaction” giving helpful information. I 
val combination stores also pay). ‘This law | —_ | 
d’s [J confined the sale of package liquor to| | NAME 
of § establishments making the sale of liquor | | |= ADDRESS 
{r. their “principal business.” But, each) J = gry STATE J 
eI- time on the eve of enforcement, the in 
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look fo modern high-speed GAS equipment 


Industrial Gas is daily proving its 
value to industry in speeding up 
production. In countless manufac- 
turing plants, new and modern 
industrial Gas equipment is taking 
expanded production schedules in its 
stride, cutting firing time cycles, 
safeguarding quality of finished prod- 
ucts, and cutting unit costs in the 
bargain. 

Particularly in precision manufac- 
ture is Gas setting new high standards 
ot performance. Because Gas by its 
very nature is a precision fuel, accu- 


rately controllable as to both tem- 


peratures and furnace atmospheres. 
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to 


faster 
production 


In addition, it is clean, quick-heating, 
flexible, and readily adaptable to any 
industrial heating process. 
Investigate the possibilities of 
modern Gas equipment for your 
plant. Your Gas company will be 
glad to show you how Gas can step 
up your own production and, if you 
wish, give you up-to-date facts on 
how other companies in your line are 
using Gas to solve specific problems 


in manufacturing. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


ordinance has been repeal 

poned six months at a clip 

26'40,p32). The postponem 

comes with an ominous Wa 

next time the effective date 

keeps, not for fun. 

@ The Joliet Case—Standard 

previous postponements has 

an identical ordinance of t! 

Joliet was before the state sup: 

on Walgreen Co.’s content 

“principal business’’ was va; 

last fall, Walgreen suddenly y 

conceivably because by sact 

single Joliet liquor department 

not endanger its approxim 

stores in identical status at 

Incidentally, Joliet saloonkeep. 

cipal object was to shut up t 

blatt Bros. department sto: 

counter—which has been partit 

with a separate entrance, and thu 

lawful, stays open until 1 a.m 

of closing at 6 p.m. as before 
Chicago’s new ordinance, ive 

Nov. 1, 1941, sidesteps the dubio 

wording, instead prohibits licensing the 

sale of liquor for any premises wher 

commodities other than liquor are sold, 

except food and beverages for consump. 

tion on the premises, and _tobaco 

Thus, bowling alleys, dance halls, rol! 

rinks, and other service enterprises 

neatly exempted, along with hotels, : 

taurants, and clubs. 

e Bill in the Legislature—Meanwh 

the saloonkeepers have had introd 

in the state legislature a bill with pr 

sions identical with those in the revis 


ordinance—and, if enacted, it takes effect 


July 1, or four months ahead of t 
ordinance. This has the combination 
stores worried, because downstate leg 
lators are likely to vote against liq 
and sin in all forms, regardless of spe 
advantages to some groups of sinnc 


ICE CREAM BY THE POUND 


Ice cream is selling by the pound 
Boston. Nathan Sharaf—successful oper 
ator of 12 restaurants in the Hub Cit 
—is the idea’s promoter. He belicy 
he is anticipating a trend, and is ¢ 
vinced that state legislation will son 
dav force dealers to sell ice cream | 


| weight instead of volume, paralleling 


laws now applied to vegetables. 
“A pound is a pound,” says Sharaf- 


| and the customer never feels he’s been 
| gypped with a light pack. He points out 


that producers and retailers can main- 
tain uniform quality and texture ot 
their ice cream by using large contain- 


| ers that do not necessitate packing down 


to fill the pound measure. The new 
Sharaf containers are 50% larger thai 
those which formerly sold at the san 
price. Instead of retailing ice cream 
20¢ per half pint, 40¢ per pint, and 5 
per quart as before, Sharaf now ac: 
tises his line at 20¢ per half-pound. 
40¢ per pound, and 80¢ for two pow 
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PRODUCTION 


Defense Knots 


In practical production, the 
plants have to untie a lot of 
them that Washington is not 
likely to hear about. 


Defense work calls for new ingenuity 
in industry, confronts management with 
new aiiane. Some of the results get 
back to Washington, more of them can 
be discovered only by actual visits to 
the plants where the ingenuity is being 
exercised, the problems are being 
tackled. Here are some of the interest- 
ing things that are being talked about 
behind the scenes, as reported from a 
series of visits to defense plants: 

e Prospecting for Subcontractors—De- 
fense agencies, like the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and dozens of organ- 
izations that want to be helpful (Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, lo- 
cal chambers of commerce) have made 
surveys of subcontracting facilities to 
turn up idle capacity. But one large com- 
pany, with defense work totaling hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, says that 
the nature of its production is so pre- 


cise that it is not — to trust any- | 
ed executives, 


body, except its own ski 
to pick its subcontractors. It is now com- 
pleting its own survey of some 70 
plants in four or five cities. The survey 
was conducted by one man, who per- 
sonally visited each of the plants, looked 
over the available equipment, examined 
the tvpe of work turned out, sized up 
the emplovees, judged for himself how 
much and what kind of work could 
be entrusted to each firm. By-product 
of his job is a private list of where-to- 
look-first suggestions. For example, the 
list marks Cleveland for good jigs and 
fixtures, Chicago for molded plastics, 
Dayton for tool and die jobs. 
Incidentally, 
has announced that, to expedite its de- 
fense work, it will use both trade pub- 


lication and direct-by-mail advertising to | 


locate suitable additions to the list of 
350 concerns that are already acting as 
subcontractors on orders for which G.E. 
is the prime contractor. Metal-working 
plants able to handle precision work to 
Army and Navy specifications are 
wanted. 

© Substitutes for Substitutes—Another 
big company says it never knows from 


one day to the next where a shortage | 


of material is likely to arise, principally 
in unexpected places. It recently was up 
against a shortage of formaldehyde for 
plastics manufacture, not because the 
capacity for making that material was 


inadequate but because much of the | 
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seneral Electric Corp. | 


Avalanche Bond .... . 


* The Best Papers Are Made With New Cotton Fibres * 
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$2 for a Ringside Seat 
at a World-Championship Bout? 


Stag at Sharkey’s, by George Bellows, Cleveland Art Museum 


Gilbert Quality Papers are Great Values, too! 


@ Fistic event of the world . . . $2 for a ringside seat .. . of course 
you’d welcome the opportunity to get a value like this. So why not 
investigate the real, every-day offer made by Gilbert Quality Papers, 
to give you extra worth from your purchases of letterheads, envelopes, 
ledger papers, bristols, and other business writing papers! 


Gilbert builds more value into its papers through the use of new cotton 
fibres, combined with other choice materials by processes that Gilbert has 
been developing for over 50 years. Here is the extra worth you get when 
you entrust Gilbert Quality Papers to carry and protect the daily trans- 
actions in your business: 

EXTRA ECONOMY. The strong body made possible with new cotton fibres 
in Gilbert Quality Papers, and the tub-sized, air-dryed finish, permit un- 
usually heavy erasures and abuse in daily business handling. This saves 
stenographic time and paper replacement costs . . . am important factor 
you should investigate! 

EXTRA PRESTIGE. Matched stationery . . . using crisp, handsome Gilbert 
Quality Papers . . . will give your letterheads, envelopes, statements and 
all other business forms, a family resemblance that will enhance your 
name and product. Write for examples. 


EXTRA SATISFACTION. Your printer gets better results and you get more 
profitable stationery performance from Gilbert Quality Papers. 


All Gilbert Quality Papers are available through your letterpress printer, 
lithographer or engraver. Discuss your n with him. If you desire, a 
complete portfolio of Gilbert Quality Papers will be sent on your request, 
which must be written on your business letterhead. The Gilbert Paper 
Co., Menasha, Wisconsin, Producers of Extra-Value Business Writing Papers. 


es 


GILBERT BONDS GILBERT ONIONSKINS etcecer LEDGERS GILBERT SAFETY PAPERS 
New-Cotton- Fibre-Content 
Dreadnaught Parchment 100: 


New- Cotton- Fibre-Content Cotton- Fibre- Content 
White Cloud Onionskin. . 75% I oat .- 
tees — Dispatch Onionskin . .. 25 Old Ironsides Ledger, . . 


ae Ste GILBERT INDEX BRISTOLS Dispatch Ledger .... . 
ae riseb.nerclageaaer ne... » MISCELLANEOUS GILBERT PRODUCTS « 
Dreadnaught Index .. . A Dispatch Manuscript Cov: 
secvce 2 sees Also Fine B =daanemt Content 
Dispatch Index owes Papers to Meet Special Requirements 


Dispatch Safety 
Gilbert Safety Bond 
Arrowhead Safety (Su!p? 


New- Cotton. Fibre. Content 


New-Cotton- Fibre Content 


(Wf Local Engineering Service 
Trained factory engineers 
near you who understand and 
can fit air conditioning to 
your local weather conditions. 


(¥% 1 Years’ Engineering Experience 
A world-wide reputation in 
designing and manufacturing 
precision equipment for over 
a century. 


A Reputation for Quality Only 
Quality construction has 
brought enthusiastic users in 
every state in the Union. 


MY Local Service 
Experienced factory super- 
vised mechanics near you for 
installation and service. 


Only F-M Gives You All These Things 
oa 


Check with Our Nearest Branch 


515 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
49 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
2810 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Corbin & Market Streets, Dallas, Texas 
13th & Liberty Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
2401 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1000 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

902 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

35 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
217 S. Eighth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
220-26 E, Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1226-28 First Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


or Clip the Coupon} 


FAIRBANKS. Morse & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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PLASTICS IN DEFENSE 


Next week, at Hot Springs, Va., the 
Society of the Plastics Industry will 
devote its annual meeting to a check- 
up on the place of plastics in the 
defense economy: How will they be 
used in ordnance? How much scarce 
metal can they release from non- 
defense industries? What about raw 
materials for plastics? 

Last week, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute released its February 
report on “The Relationship between 
Steel and Plastic Materials,” wherein 
a special committee concluded that 
thus far plastics, requiring much steel 
equipment in their manufacture, had 
helped rather than handicapped the 
steel industry; that plastics had dis- 


placed steel in finished products to 
an amount less than +5 of 1% of total 
steel production; but that with plastic 
automobile bodies on the horizon, the 
industry should “keep in touch with 
any sudden or radical changes whereby 
plastics might become more competi- 
tive with steel than at present.” 

This week, just to give some idea 
of the wide range of products now 
being made of plastics, H. M. Rich 
ardson, chief engineer of Gencral 
Electric’s Pittsfield plastics _ plant, 
loaded his desk down with non-metal 
lic hair dryer hoods, business ma 
chines, fan blades, soap dispensers, a 
vacuum cleaner nozzle, and other 
products. He holds a plastic militar 
gun stock “made in Germany,” where 
walnut is scarce. 


equipment for producing it had been 
diverted to the output of more essential 


| materials. The company’s manufactur- 


ing vice-president complained that to 
choose a substitute for alloy steel, alumi- 
num, zinc and other tight materials 


| didn’t do much good. You might be 
| well off for a few weeks, but by that 
| time everybody else had been com- 
| pelled to find substitutes and a shortage 
| impended in the substitutes. He fig- 
| ures the manufacturer is going to be in 


a whale of a fix about materials, what- 
ever he tries to do. 

@ Morale Maneuver—Here’s a curious 
morale maneuver. A machinery builder 
was asked to rush to completion sev- 
eral big machines for the British. He 
was told that a ship would be waiting 
to speed them across the Atlantic the 
minute they were ready; extra hours, 
night work, Saturdays and Sundays 


should be used to get out the order. 
The builder put all the heat he could 
on the men in the shop and whipped 
up their morale; they put everything 
they had into their work. Close to the 
speeded-up delivery date came bad 
news to the front office—the ship to 
carry the machines had been delayed 
and would be a week late. The general 
manager thought of the bad reaction 
on the part of his men if, after they 
had finished the job double-quick, th« 
machines stood on the shipping floor fo: 
five or six days. So he arranged to havi 
them picked up by a commercial hau! 
age company the minute they wer 
ready and whisked away to a nearby 
town for several days’ quiet storage. 

@ Contract Crisis—A company in a 
highly essential industry had expanded 
its production way beyond anything it 
had dreamed of, all because of defensc¢ 
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work. It was employing 2,100 men, com- | 
ared with a 1937 high of 750. It had | 


8 foundries and 27 other outside shops 
doing subcontract work for it. Its 
operations had reached the point where 
it needed a big order or two ($250,000 
to $1,000,000) every month to keep 
going on its 1941 scale. For the first 
time in over a year, it recently was 
faced with the fact that no such orders 
joomed ahead. Washington kept giving 
assurance that huge contracts were in 
process, that its business would con- 
tinue on the 1941 level through 1942, 
but no orders came through. The “‘start- 
ing departments” had about got to the 
point that new business must come in, 
or some building for stock must be done, 
or operations must be curtailed. In re- 
ducing production to the layoff point, it 
ran the risk of losing its men (and new 


experienced men are hard to get), and | 
of losing some of its subcontractors to | 
other companies. Last heard was that | 
Washington hadn’t yet stepped up with | 


new contracts; the company’s nerves 
were getting jumpier hour by hour. 

@ Defense Dilemma—In one midwest- 
em city a large group of tool and die 


shops has a problem which is a sticker. | 


Die work for defense industries will take 


about 30% of the equipment on hand, | 
because the remainder is so highly | 
specialized that it cannot be used for | 
other than the purpose for which it was | 
originally built. Yet that 30% is essen- | 


tial in the employment of the other 
70%. If the 30% goes onto defense 
jobs, a substantial portion of the 70% 
will be made idle. If that happens, the 
companies will lose many of their highly 
skilled men to other industries. Wash- 


ington hasn’t yet furnished any prac- | 


tical answer to this problem. 

@ Plastics Go Slow—An entire industry 
may “have its own particular kind of 
headache. There is the plastics indus- 
try, for example. If you read the news- 
papers, you may get the idea that plas- 
tics can substitute for anything. And 
the plastics people would be the last to 
deny that their products have some 
fetching virtues. But they know that 


these products don’t provide the answer | 


to every substitute materials problem 
and, while they are eager for converts, 
they want manufacturers to be sensible 
in using plastics. Thinking beyond the 
present emergency, they don’t want 
plastics to get a black eye from failure 
to do a job for which they aren’t in- 
tended. It might take a long time to 
live down a couple of important fiascos. 
@ New Machines, New Men—Some 
shops with defense jobs are finding it 


hard to convince old-time workmen | 
that second-choice machines, bought | 


because the first-choice couldn’t be de- 
livered in time, are worth bothering 
with. ‘The old-timers get used to a spe- 
cial kind of machine. They fuss and fret 
about the new “foreign” makes they 
are forced to run. One smart plant man- 
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An Example of Why it Pays to 
Challenge Haulage Expense! 


® Your own hauling requirements may 
not be as unusual as are those of the 
Howard Flint Ink Company, but this 
firm’s experience—in switching from 
trucks to Truck-Trailers—will be helpful. 

A 50% increase in load . . . 1500 gallons 
of newspaper printing ink, compared with 1000 
gallons previously carried . . . and at a lower 
cost per mile! 

That’s why Fruehauf Trailers are now 
used at the Flint Ink Company’s main 
plant and seven branch plants, serving 
newspapers in nearly every section of the 


country. 


BIGGER LOAD —SMALLER TRUCK 

How are such big savings possible? 
Because it’s a fundamental truth that a 
truck, like a horse, can pull far more than 
it can carry. This manufacturer now pulls 
six tons of ink in a Fruchauf Trailer with 
a smaller truck than was formerly needed 
to carry four tons. 


And here are a few of the many other 
reasons why the Flint Ink Company 
prefers delivery-by-Fruchauf . . . typical 
of what has been experienced, in one 
way or another, by companies in over 
100 different industries: A Tank-Trailer 
of ink is emptied in 20 minutes; the old 
way in drums took as long as two days. 


There is no waste . . . the customer pays 
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for what he receives; in the old way, 
from 1 to 5% was wasted. Ink in t 
Tank-Trailers is kept warm and _fre« 
flowing in coldest weather by exhaust 
coils . . . a Fruehauf-engineered detail 
Whether your loads are bulky or heavy 
or liquid . . 


is every chance that a Fruchauf will save 


. if you now use trucks, there 


you money. Possibly you, like many users, 
could profit by the ‘“‘shuttle system.”’ In- 
stead, say, of using 3 load-carrying trucks, 
you use 1 truck and 3 Trailers. You leave 
only the Trailers to be loaded or un- 
loaded and keep the truck busy con- 
stantly, pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers ready to be moved. 
Why not call in a Fruehauf man. . 

today ... to find out how these savings 
can be applied to your business, too? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 


[IF vit of motor trucks die, 


trailers have the responsibility 
of the entire freight service for 
48,000 communities in the United 
States, with a total population of 
nearly 8,000,000. 
These communities 
have no railroad 
service whatsoever. 
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Clients 
served: 


(In order of appointment) 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc. 
Group IV, Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 

L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
The Texas Company 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
Holmes & Edwards Division, 
International Silver Company 
Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits Inc. | 

Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigeration Department, 
General Electric Company 


Pepsi-Cola Company 
General Baking Company 
The SoundScriber Corporation 
The Permutit Company 


Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK || 


HELPING SECRETARIES 
DO THE GOOD JOB 


Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 
errors and puzzling questions when it’s so easy 
to banish them with a single book! Now in 
use by thousands of executives and their sec- 
retaries. This remarkable “silent assistant” 
assures you of the rapid, smooth-running effi- 
ciency that every executive requires. 


Lots Irene Hutchinson's 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


rh book works in t 
it actually trains 
efficient 

procedure 

ible to take 

ecutive shoulder 
handle then 

ond, t answers instantly 
thousands of juestions 
that arise onstantly, 
from correct punctuation 
to foreign exchange Not 
only covers normal! steno- 
graphic work but also 
many l 


» important ways; first 
retaries im 


tion 
Send for cop for 1¢ ays’ examination on 
approval today 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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| Wesson, 


ager who knows all about this puts his 
new, young workers on the No. 2 
choices when they are installed. ‘These 
men, having no prejudices, go at their 
jobs with enthusiasm. The older men 
get other tasks where their habits aren't 
subject to disturbance. 


Deliveries Better 


A survey of supplies for 
defense industries shows that 
dealers’ stocks are increasing 
and delays cut down. 


Continuing the industrial supplies 
defense survey which they started last 
September and put on a monthly basis 
in January (BW—Feb.8’41,p26), the edi- 
tors of McGraw-Hill’s Mill Supplies 
find “for the first time there 
was noticeable improvement last month 
in deliveries from manufacturers to 
distributors.” 

@ What It Means—Dealers’ stocks are 
up percentagewise in ten classifications, 
level in five, down in only four. Deliv- 
eries from manufacturers to dealers are 
considerably improved in coated abra- 


| sives, grinding wheels, welding equip- 


ment, and hoists, both the hand and the 


| electric. 


They have leveled off in bearings, 


| lathe chucks, light machine tools, pre- 


cision tools, and twist drills. Further 
delays of from two to eight days are 


G. M. MACHINES 


High-ranking defense officials jour- 
neyed to Michigan last week to help 
General Motors officials dedicate its 
new five-acre machine-gun plant at 
Saginaw. Major General Charles M. 
Army Chief of Ordnance, 
inspected gun barrels with (left to 


shown in taps and dies, milling 
mechanics’ hand _ tools, files. 

tools, wrenches, and drill chuc 
dealers’ stocks in all but four it 
either level with the record for 
or higher. 

Of current dealers’ orders to 
facturers, 65% call for immedi 
livery, 25% for deferred but sch 
delivery, 10% for deferred unscl 
delivery. Manufacturers report, 
ing to the survey, that they « 
increase production from 10% t 
in many lines. 

@ The Statistics—The following t: 
dicates the exact situation indus! 
industry: 

( 

Delivery Time 
(Days from Placing Orde 
Until Receiving Goods 
Sept. Jan. Feb. Mar. A; 
Ball and roller bear- 

ings ~~ 
Coated abrasives 10 
Drill chucks 
Drop forged 

wrenches 
Electric tools 
Files 
Grinding wheels 
Hack saw blades 
Hoists, electric 
Hoists, hand 
Lathe chucks 
Light machine tools 
Mechanics’ hand 

tools 
Milling cutters 
Precision tools ... 5 150 
Taps and dies 
Twist drills 
Vises 


Products 


tight) Major John J]. Breen, James 
D. Mooney, G. M. vice-president; 
John D. Biggers, production chict, 
Office of Production 
and Alva W. Phelps, general manage! 
of G. M.’s Saginaw Steering Gear D 
vision, operating the new plant. Al 
told, four G.M. plants hold orders 
totaling $61,000,000 for machine guns 


Management; 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 


Shasta Dam, 12 miles north of Red- 
ding, Calif., will control flood waters, 
direct water for irrigation, and furnish 
hydro-electric power in the Central 
Valley when it is completed in 1944. 
As work goes on 24 hours a day the 
dam is rapidly taking shape. Some of 
the concrete blocks now rise to 225 ft. 
above bedrock, Ultimately the dam 
will be 560 ft. high. 


Water-Based Ink 


Tests are inaugurated in 
hope that it will overcome old 


problem of “second-impression” | 


offset in newspaper printing. 


Late in July or early in August, the | 
printing industry is going to know a | 
lot more than it does now about a new | 


“water-based carbon ink” which will be 
tested for three months in printing the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. It is 


hoped the new product, a development | 
of the Charleston laboratories of United | 
Carbon Co., will ameliorate, if not en- | 
tirely cure, “‘second impression off-set,” | 
a problem which has always vexed news- | 


paper publishers. 

Years ago, it appears, advertisers dis- 
covered that when their displays were 
printed on the first impression, the 
process of making the second impres- 
sion on the other side of the printed 
sheet marred the first impression. Hence 
the scramble for “preferred positions”’ 
on second impression pages is almost as 


common among experienced newspaper | 


advertisers as the one for positions that 


are next to reading matter. Unlike the | 


general run of magazine and book inks, 
which have a_ vegetable-oil base, or 
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qd FASHIONED yy PRincit™ 
Yet a modern Grvenlior 


In principle, this bolt is the same fastening that has been used for 
centuries. Yet even twenty years ago, no one had yet learned how 
to make it with the strength, accuracy and finish that it has today. 

For its substance is one of the steel industry’s latest accomplish- 
ments, its outlines are defined by the newest production machines 
and tools, its surface epitomizes the progress of finishing techniques 
— and its cost is a salute to mass production at its best. 

This is an EMPIRE Bolt, typical of the development of all 
RB&W threaded fastenings, well known to industry almost a 
century. For since its inception in 1845, RB &W has always kept 
pace with progress — in both quality and service. 

A program of plant expansion, machinery additions and raw 
material accumulation, always a part of RB& W foresight, is still 
being followed to insure unfailing dependability of service and 
products in the months ahead. 

To obtain modern industrial fastenings, supplied with the best of 
modern service, specify EMPIRE, the products of a modern company. 


BOLTS: Carriage - Machine - Lag - Plow - Stove - Elevator - Step - Tap - Wheel 
& Rim - Battery - U-Bolts - Tire - Automotive - Drilled - Faced - Special Heat 
Treated, etc. - NUTS: Cold Punched - Semi-Finished - Hot |’ressed - Case Hard- 
ened - Slotted - Castle - Machine Screw - Marsden Lock - Low Sulphur - RIVETS: 
Standard - Tinners’ - Coopers’ - Culvert - Clevis and Hinge Pins - SCREWS: Cap 
- Machine - Hanger - Sheet Metal - Phillips Recessed Head - WASHERS: Plate - 
Burrs - MATERIALS: Steels - Alloys - Brass - Bronze - Naval Brass - Everdur - 
Herculoy - and others - RODS: Stove - Seat - Ladder - PLATED PARTS: Cadmium 
- Zinc - Chromium - Nickel - Hot Galvanized - Copper - Tin - SPECIAL UPSET 
& PUNCHED PRODUCTS. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


CORAOPOLIS, PA 
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THAT'S OUR | 
SHIPPING POLICY | 
—WHAT’S 
YOURS? 


@ Many manufacturers are keeping their ship- 
ments in step with increased production by 
using General Box facilities. There are thirteen 
General Box plants, strategically located, to 
serve Industrial America, promptly and eco- 
nomically. Skilled Box technicians 
help determine the type of container which 
can be packed and handled fastest, provide 


General 


adequate protection and assure minimum 
shipping costs for each product. 

The General All-Bound Box, for example, is 
used for shipment of many types of products. 
It provides important advantages and time, 
material and cost savings. Used for shipments 
up to 500 Ibs. Mail the coupon for details. 


Hammers 


Steel Rivets 


Send for this free, illustrated book- 
let showing how General boxes, 
crates and special containers are 
used to make the shipment of many 
types of products faster, safer, 
more economical. Mail the 
coupon today. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 

$02 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

0 Send a copy of the new booklet, “How 
Research Can Save $$ for You.” 

CD Have the nearest General Box engineer call. 
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| carrier for pigments such as carbon 


black, and give somewhat less trouble 
from second impression offset, news- 
paper inks have faster drying petroleum 
oil base. 

The experimenters seek to obtain 
still faster drying by the substitution 
of water and other chemicals which 
theoretically will eliminate offset. ‘T’ech- 
nicians who have used previous water- 
base inks in fine magazine production 
and have yet to see the new ink in 
action are wondering whether the faster 
drying will not add to the difficulty of 
getting the proper ink distribution that 
is essential to a clean impression. 

Meanwhile, one run of 65,000 copies 
of the Gazette was witnessed last week 
by representatives of the Scripps-How- 
ard papers, General Printing Ink Corp., 
R. Hoe and Co., manufacturer of 
presses, and the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants Union. 


FIBERS FROM HUSKS 


Coconut husks, long the useless and 
bothersome byproduct of coconut grow- 
ers and shippers, become coarse but val- 
uable fibers for upholstery padding in 
the plant of Tropical Export Co., San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. ‘There, according to 
International General Electric Co., 


| which equipped the plant, dry husks are 


torn apart by a series of high-powered 
shredders. Air blowers and a vibrating 
screen in the production line remove 
refuse and dust from the coarse, light 
brown fibers. Final job is baling for 
shipment to upholstery manufacturers. 


IT’S A PLEASURE! 

This is a water main inspector. He’s 
been in the business ten years. He 
used to crawl on the job. But now, 
at the Kankakee, IIl., ordnance works 
(where the government will make 
T.N.T.) there are 74 mi. of water 
mains to inspect—and he’s found it’s 
better on a scooter. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Tamperproof Badge 


Newest Bastian Employee Ident 
tion Badge puts a worker's photog 
name, number, and signature in 

§ x 24-in. space. As made by Ba 
Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y., it req 
a special key to open a “secret po 
guarding the information. 


Automatic Signer 


Unlike multiple signature dc 
which sign several checks or lette 
one flourish of the signer’s hand, 
Autopen is an automatic electric rey 
machine which will reproduce as many 


as 100,000 pen-and-ink signatures from 
one plastic master signature. As built 
by Autopen Corp., 9th & Kearny Sts., 
N.E., Washington, one machine and 
one operator can do the signing for 
many executives. 


Power Float 


To speed up the installation of new 
concrete and mastic floors, or the resut 
facing of old ones, Flexrock Co., 231d & 
Manning Sts., Philadelphia, is bringing 
out the new Flexrock Electric Power 
Float. In operation, a heavy, motor- 
powered disk revolves, smoothing the 
floor surface, and at the same time two 
automatic compactor hammers pound 
the top of the disk, closing voids in the 
aggregate by vibration. 


“Speech Mirrors” 


Voice training for salesmen and other 
speakers is simplified and expedited by 
the new Brush Magnetic ‘Tape Record 
ers, products of Brush Development Co., 
3311 Perkins Ave., Cleveland. One 
model, the “Soundmiror” consists of a 
single table unit, containing magnetic 
tape recording and reproducing devices, 
plus a microphone. The other model, 
the “Voice Reflector” consists of three 
separate units—a recorder-reproducer, a 
loud-speaker, a contro] box—plus micro- 
phone. Both record the speaker’s voice 
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aus OM, 


magnetically on a continuous steel tape, 
playing it back immediately so that he 
can hear himself as others hear him. 


Desk Pen Sets 


The replaceable point idea is carried 
over from fountain pens to “dip-less” 
pens in the new Esterbrook Dip-less 


Desk Sets. Simply pluck the pen from | 
the fountain well and it will write a full | 
page without dipping. A filling of the | 


I 


well lasts for months. Esterbrook Pen 
Co., Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J., 
makes the sets out of ink-proof Durez 
plastic in both single and double styles 
and in several different colors. 


Crane-Fed Bender 


To facilitate the handling of heavy 
plate in Steelweld Bending Presses, the 
Steelweld Division of Cleveland Crane 


& Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, is | 


equipping some of them with individual 


overhead cranes built by the Cleveland | 


Tramrail Division of the same company. 
Crane runways are mounted on top of 
the machines and extending about 8 ft. 
in front. Crane bridge and carrier are 
hand-propelled; the two-ton motor hoist 
is controlled by push buttons. Bending 
press which is pictured will straighten 
armor plate. Powered with a 40-hp. 


motor, it has a speed of 21 strokes | 


per min. 
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KEEP THEM YOUNG 
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WITH HYATTS 


P| 


—_ 
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FR YOU DON'T 
cat HAVE TO 
| DIG DEEP 
TO FIND 
HYATTQUALITY 


ALL THE WAY THROUGH— from our exacting 


steel specifications, positive controlled heat 
treating, exclusive precision grinding meth- 
ods, unrelenting process and finished product 
inspections— quality is built into Hyatt Roller 
Bearings to make them perform so well and 
so long. Are you enjoying the advantages of 
Hyatt Quality in the equipment you build 
or buy? Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 


Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 


Shovels and trucks in construction 

work are but a few of the man) 

machines Hyatts serve in mar 
industries. 


R @LtLtLeER BEAR N G S$ 
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WE REALLY Do | 


MORE WORK 
WITH LESS 
EFFORT! 


efficiency . . 
“business helps”’ 


Globe-Wernicke offers many useful and inexpensive office accessories 
needed in every office. They speed up business routine . . . increase 
. save time and money. These practical and economical 
are sold by leading stationers in your city . . . or 
write direct to us for more information. 


“ACCESSO”" WOOD 
DESK TRAYS 
Wide hand openings on all 
four sides and bottom make 


The £ 


EVERYDAY FILES 
Made in 11 styles . . . in- 
dexed alphabetically, days 
of week 


it easy to handle papers. etc 


Globe-Wernicke Co. . 


FOLDING FIBREBOARD 
TRANSFER CASE 
Sturdily built to i long, 


STEEL CARD 
INDEX CABINET 
One or two-drawer styles 
are furnished for 3” x 5°” 
4" x 6” and 5” x 8” cards. 


days of month, 
imexpensive. 


- CINCINNATI, O. 


Holding your own as a business executive— 


This Library Tells 


@ How to organize a single de 

partment or a whole business 
.‘< plan and control its 
workings . provide and 
maintain the most happy and 
efficient personnel. 


How to keep the life-blood 
flowing in business . where 
and how to get money ata 
how to utilize it... how to 
keep the business in sound 
financial condition. 


How to reduce credit losses 
° handle the important ele- 
ments of credit policy 
modernize your collection sys 
tem write better letters 
yut the company’s cor- 
respond ence on & more eco 
nomical and effective basis 


How to lay out a workable 

approach to marketing methods 

. improve the sales organi 

develop promotion 

stimulate results 

in any of the several avenues 
of marketing 


How to do more work yourself 

. Conserve and direct your 
energies and how to han- 
die scores of problems, small 
and large, detailed aspects of 
these important fields of busi- 
hess activity 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this new, care- 
fully-planned, authoritative Library. A complete, prac- 
tical home-study course and reference library in success- 
ful modern business management essentials and methods. 


Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 


| J SE this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 
lems, small and large—a!so to master the definite 
patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of all 
business that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. 
Wouldn't you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for all—to check on the worth of your 
experience and to supplement it where necessary with 
the proper fundamental viewpoint? 
The need for this sort of help, and the most practical means of 
meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wright 
has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 
graphic and business-like way, in the elements, guideposts, suc- 
cessful methods of modern business management. 


Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make 
comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
after purchase. If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon today. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE ee ree IT TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 8t., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY or DuUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 
6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the books post- 
paid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill in all lines.) 


City and State 
Position 


GD oon 4.0600 660.0.00 6606 006066506 66600 0645606 600065840 BW-5-3-41 
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LABOR 
Mediation “Lab” 


Once turbulent Toledo has 
had no defense strikes, is able 


to point to success of peace 
board supported by city. 


John D. Biggers of the OPM went 
home to Toledo last week and made a 
speech opening the annual Community 
Chest Drive. In reporting his address 
the newspapers made only casual men 
tion of an announcement by him which 
would have been a sensation in ‘Toledo 
a few years ago, would still be big news 
in many other cities. 

It was that there had been no work 
stoppages in ‘Toledo’s defense industries, 
and that union leaders had told him 
that there was likely to be none as long 
as the present labor-management rela 
tionship continued. 

@ Industrial Peace Board—This accept 
ance of industrial peace as commonplace 
is the best indication of the success of 
the ‘Toledo Industrial Peace Board in 
achieving stability in a community that 
was a byword for labor trouble six years 
ago. Figures are impressive, too. ‘Ihe 
| board’s report for 1940 shows that there 
| were but five strikes involving 473 em 
ployees in the 12 months, and that all 
| were settled. 
Last year was the third in a row in 
| which the total number of strikers failed 
to reach 500. In 1938, there were six 
strikes by 367 workers; in 1939, age 
were 10 by 308 workers. Prospects ar 
that 1941 will be the fourth such year 
Up to Apr. 22, but six strikes hi id 0¢ 
curred—of such a piddling nature that 
they didn’t create a ripple, involving as 
| they did only 49 workers out of the 
| estimated 80,000 on ‘Toledo payrolls 
The biggest strike was one by 15 
| window-cleaners. 
@ Four Out of Five—Mediation by a dis 
interested third party before the dis- 
putes get too hot brought those results. 
On the average, four out of five disputes 
| are settled to the satisfaction of both 
parties without strikes. 

In 1938, the board settled 45 disputes 
involving 11,241 workers, with the 
threat of strikes hanging over negotia 
tions in six cases. In 1939, it success 
fully mediated 23 disputes involving 
3,201 workers with 10 strikes threat 
ened. Last year, it adjusted 24 disputes 
affecting 5, 191 workers with eight strikes 
threatened. The biggest success in 1940 

was getting 3,000 men back to work 
after a stoppage (not classified as a 
strike) of less than a day at an auto plant 
@ Disinterested Party—The disinterested 
| third party in nearly all negotiations has 
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Toledo’s Industrial Peace Board boasts , 
a record of no defense strikes. One | 
reason why: Board Director Edmund | 


Ruffin goes right into the plant to 
handle a labor dispute. For example, 
to settle an argument over production 
speed he times an assembly operation 


in a wood-working machinery plant. | 
Often he conducts secret elections in- 
side plants to settle issues among men. | 


been Edmund Rufhn, former newspaper 


man who has been director of the board | 
since 1936, when the city took it over | 


as a tax-supported municipal agency. 


Then, everyone assumed that the 18)| 


members—eight representing the public. 
five labor and five management—would 


be called upon frequently to act as medi- | 
ators. But Ruffin has been so successful | 
by himself that he has rarely needed the | 


help of the board members. 


Never has the full board been called | 


to act in a dispute. Last year, three 
members acted as a mediation panel on 
one occasion, but the rest of the time 
Ruffin has done the work and he is given 
most of the credit for the success of the 
plan. It is agreed, however, that the fact 
the board is ready to serve when needed 


accounts for the confidence all elements | 


have in the plan. 


@ Kvidence of Confidence—lhat con- | 


fidence is deep and strong now, as dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the C.1.O., 
claiming about half the organized labor- 
crs, co-operates fully with the board al- 


though it has no representation on it. | 
The board was formed in 1935 before | 


the C.1.O. became a power, and the 
A.F.L. got all the labor memberships. 


The C.1.O. has not pressed its claim | 


to representation and there has been no 
move to reorganize the board, which 
names its own members. Seventeen of 
the original 18 members are still serv- 
ing; death caused the replacement of 
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MAKE YOUR RADIATORS 
AUTOMATIC cree 


ELF CONTAINED 


s 


INDIVIDUAL radiator control 
not only gives vou exactly the 
temperature you desire, but saves 
steam as well. Being entirely self 
contained, the M-H Modustat is 
extremely simple and inexpensive. 
It can be readily installed on any 
two pipe steam, vapor or vapor 


vacuum system. The Modustat is 


full modulating and thus permits 
exactly the proper amount of 
steam to enter the radiator to 
satisfy the setting. This means 
that radiators are never cold and 
temperatures always remain con- 
stant. Your heating engineer of 
any M-H representative will 
gladly show you the advantages 
of Modustat Control. Minn« 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
2728 Fourth Ave.S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Canadian Plant: Toronto 
European Plant: London. Com 


pany owned branches in 49 cities 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


SELF C OF ec D 


MA ( - 


ADIATOR VALVE 
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Globe Hydraulic 
Lifts eliminate 
stooping and waste ~ 
motion in factory 
production lines 


Globe Lifts move 
materials quickly 
between floor levels; 
over varying floor 
elevations 


Globe Lifts 
eliminate costly, 
time-consuming 

effort in truck 
loading operations 


Write for illustrated bulletins. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1003 E. Mermaid Lane Cowrt at First Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Des Moines, lowa 


GLOBE 


LIFTS and ELEVATORS 


Thus _ far, 


one of the public’s representatives. As 
a matter of policy, however, the board 
selects representatives of the public to 
make up a panel when there is a call for 
mediators in a dispute in which the 
C.1.O. is involved. 

@ Pledge of Cooperation—The Industrial 
Union Council, the central C.1.0. body, 
testified to its satisfaction with the 
whole setup in a letter to Biggers pledg- 
ing cooperation in the defense program. 
The letter read, in part: “We feel that as 
long as the employers agree to recognize 
labor and its nights in conformity with 
the federal act, that by sitting around a 
table we can work out any problem ir- 
respective of the proportions it may as- 
sume, thereby continuing our record of 
no disputes in the defense program. 


An A.F.L. letter to Biggers said: “Or- 


| ganized labor in this city has demon- 


strated its willingness to settle any and 
all differences around the conference 
table where management shows a like 
attitude. With the continuation of such 
a policy, Toledo is assured of the prac- 
tical elimination of labor strife.” 

* Bargain Prices—All this harmony has 
been a. at bargain prices. In 1940, 
for example, the board operated on 
$6,275. It never has spent more than 
$6,677 in a year. While Toledoans have 
no complaint about the return on their 
investment, they are trying to get a 
little bigger share of defense business. 
defense contracts have 


AGE FENCE 


—Ftmnervtcas First Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 


LF 
q 


PROTECTION—ON THE LINE 


* The name PAGE not only identifies depend- 
able property line protection but it is the sym- 
bol of quality that safeguards the investment. In 
Page Fence you get an assemblage of superior 
qualities, many of them exclusive. Page Winged 
Channel Posts are stronger and longer lasting. 
Page Fence fabric of copper-bearing steel is 


heavily galvanized after weaving. All parts of the 
supporting structure are expertly made. And Page 
Fence is erected by technically-trained, long- 
experienced, responsible local business men. | 
Write for “Fence Facts, to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New 
York, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco. 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. | 
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amounted to approximately $65 00,. 
000; not enough, they are telling \V/ash,. 
ington, in view of the odds favoring 
uninterrupted production und the 
loledo Plan. 


Accidents Increase 


Industrial frequency rate 
raised sharply by defense 
boom, but individual factories 
show that toll is not inevitable. 


When industrial activity goes up, so 
do industrial accidents—at a steeper 
angle, thus boosting the statistical index 
known as the frequency rate. The de 
fense boom has unquestionably in 
creased the total of industrial fatalitie< 
and lost-time accidents, thus raising 
sharply the industrial accident frequenc 
rate. But the figures are as yet incom 
plete. 

The national accident experience for 

the first two months of 1941, as com- 
pared with the first two months of 
1940, shows that occupational accident 
deaths increased 7%. Total employ- 
ment in the U. S. was up by 4% to 5% 
Manufacturing employment was up 
by 9%. 
@ Ratio in Factories—Best current in- 
dex of factory experience is probably 
that compiled by the National Safety 
Council from industrial safety contests 
conducted by community safety coun- 
cils. In the first two months of this 
year, the over-all frequency rate shown 
by these contests increased 16% over 
the first two months of last year— 
meaning a l-in-6 increase in accidents 
measured in relation to the man-hours 
worked, or total exposure. 

Sidney Hillman was recently quoted 
as saying that time losses occasioned 
by strikes in recent years have been 
only a fraction of the time 
caused by industrial accidents. N.S.C. 
statistics bear him out. These show 
26,800,000 man-days lost in 1940 from 
temporary total disabilities, as com- 
pared with 6,700,000 man-days lost 
through strikes. (Actually, the compari- 
son is misleading to the extent that 
replacement of injured workers prevents 
such an absolute loss of production as 
is caused by strikes.) 

@ Increase of 10% in 1940—In the pre- 
liminary edition of its annual “Accident 
Facts,” N.S.C. points to a 10% in- 
crease in occupational accident deaths 
in 1940 over 1939—from 15,500 to 
17,000—compared with an increase of 
6% in number of employees in manu- 
facturing establishments and an increase 
in total non-agricultural employment of 
3%, excluding relief employment and 
military and naval forces. Occupational 
accident deaths as a classification in- 
clude all gainful employment, but it is 


losses 
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q fait assumption that the 1940 acci- | 


5,000. ne <a ; 

Vase dent increase was more than propor- 
— tional in factories. 
Ting There has been a heavy influx of 
the recn and rusty workers into industrial 


jobs, facing unfamiliar manufacturing 
techniques. To safety men, it is a truism 


that new employees have a higher acci- 


Se dent frequency rate than experienced 

hands. Also, when emphasis is strong 

rate on production at any cost, safety pre- 

NSe cautions are likely to be relaxed, and 
accidents rise accordingly. 

ries e It Isn’t Inevitable—That higher acci- 


ble dent rates are not an inevitable price 
to be paid for increased plant activity 
has been occasionally proved by com- 
panies exercising sufficient determina- 
tion. An outstanding case that safety 
men cite today is Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
Johnstown mill in 1939. As business 
tapered off in 1938, the first-quarter 
accident rate fell, from 9.75 a year 
earlier to a new low of 2.41. With busi- 
ness holding level and safety work inten- 
sified, the rate fell still further, to 2.24 
in the first quarter of 1939. Then, by 
the fourth quarter, production and 
employment were at a peak, but the 
accident frequency rate was cut exactly 
in half, to 1.12. 
The method included advance prep- 
up aration, painstaking training of new 
employees, and intensified safety work 
in recognition of the presence of in- 
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bi creased danger. 
fety ¢ Campaign Is On—Safety work is cur- 
rete rently being pushed, on the general 
‘i. line of reasoning that lost man-hours 
ads in the factory may mean lost battles 
eee in the field. The U. S. Division of Labor 
ne Standards is on record that labor stop- 
ng page through work injuries is today 
ate largely a small plant problem. The 
oe Department of Labor has accordingly 
developed a plan under which any in- 
= dustrial unit engaged upon government 
= contracts can, without cost, have the 
- technical services of 9 cage preven- 
" tion experts borrowed from industries ' 
C with hotabie safety records. — pomtrarte WASTE fe ON Save wescions betenatg 
get the result of every weighing-operation in an accurate, permanent, 
ow printed record ... that’s what you can do with the Toledo Printweigh. 
m Yet this is only one of the more than 45,000 variations of the basic 
n- A. & Pp. Week Cut Toledo models, ready to help you increase production and Guard 
st ne Profits through greater speed and accuracy in your weighing, counting, 
“< Eastern Division employ- and force-measuring. With years of experience, finest manufacturing 
A facilities, and outstandingly successful research, look to Toledo for 
at ees put on five-day, 48-hour the solution of the toughest problems in weighing... 181 Sales and 
ts b P ‘ ‘ Service Offices in U.S. and Canada. Toledo Scale Company,Toledo, O. 
as asis at same pay. Move isa seri- 
ous setback to C.I.O. aspirations. SEND FOR TOLEDO SCALE BULLETINS 
e- 
. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea : 
“ Co., America’s largest grocery chain, : a td ons a 
" announced this week that effective May eS aI 
if 12 the 7,000 employees of its Eastern —“~ 4 <a 
. Division would go on a five-day, 48- a - 
¢ hour week with no reduction in salary. OO) wine “Lee Ors 
f According to President John A. Hart- aoe iia 
j ford, this will be the first five-day week +++ 0m Printed Weights []... 0m Automatic Cut-offs and Batch Controls [) 
] and the shortest general working hours wel 
. in the history of the retail grocery busi- 
; ness. Hartford indicated that the success 
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re Satisfaction 


ee, ee es 
THE RESULT OF INSTALLING 


ELECTRO -HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS 


The versatile nature and long trouble-free life 
of Hollister - Whitney ELECTRO - HYDRAULIC 
Elevators have made them "standard" equip- 
ment for a wide variety of operations. Check 
over the following list of a few users .. . per- 
haps it will suggest a way that my can apply 
the economies and dependabilities of the hy- 
draulic lift to your business. 

Bottling Works Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
Packing Plant Swift & Co. 

Factory Cyclone Fence Co. 
Loading Dock lowa Fibre Box Co. 
Produce Co. Henderson Produce Co. 
Bakery Campbell-Taggert Co. 
Market A & P Co. 

Hospital Dept. of interior 
Creamery Borden & Co. 

The knowledge and experience of our 4-4 
are always at your disposal. Write us for in- 
formation on how the ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC 
Elevator can economically solve your individua! 
problem. 


HOLLISTER MALINEY C0. 


MAKERS OF PRECISION ELEVATORS 
FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


New Liner 


AWATEA 


Flagship of a famous fleet of 
55 ships, with the popular 


AORANGI 


Monthly service from Vancouver to 
Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, Sydney. 

Connections at Honolulu from 
California ports. Your own agent or 
Canadian Pacific: 41 offices in the 
United States and Canada. 
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| of the plan would lead to its adoption 
| in all of the company’s other divisions. 
A. & P. store employees are now work- 
ing a 54-hour week. 

@ Campaign by Unions—A. & P.’s East- 
ern Division has been the target of a 
six-year Organizing campaign by retail 
clerks’ and butchers’ unions. Originally 
an A.F.L. objective, Greater New York 
outlets now get most attention from 
C.1.O. organizers. 

On Apr. 2, the New York State Labor 
Board held a collective bargaining poll 
in which, out of 3,366 A. & P. em- 
ployees participating, 1,893 voted to be 
represented by no union, 1,244 voted 
for United Retail and Wholesale Em- 
ployees, the C.I.O. affiliate, and 229 
voted for one of four A.F.L. unions 
that appeared on the ballot. The New 
York Board is considering a C.I.O. pro- 
test that the election was unfair be- 
cause of “illegal company interference.” 
The union cannot, however, seriously 
believe that the result will be set aside. 
But the C.1.O. will keep plugging. With 
over 6,000 independent grocery store 
employees in its New York local, the 
union feels it must keep after the big 
chain lest union-imposed standards put 
the independent owner in a hazardous 
competitive position. The immediate 
result though, of the New York sched- 
ule coming after an election defeat is a 
serious setback for C.1.O. 


TEXTILE WORKERS MEET 


C.1.0.’s_ growing Textile Workers’ 
Union met in New York last week 
for its second biennial convention. 
I'he claim that it now has some 300,- 
000 workers under union contracts 
with more than 1,000 companies 
means T.W.U.’s rate of growth is al- 
most as rapid as that of the United 
Auto Workers, among C.I.O. affili- 


ates. Delegates heard reports of suc- 


Stronger NLRB 


But as courts increase its 
power, board cheers busines; 
with its moderation, shown in 
ruling on bargaining units 


The National Labor Relations oar, 
—overshadowed though it may 
the drama of defense—remains t! 
stone of the New Deal’s labor polic, 
Slowly but surely it is extending the 
sphere of its jurisdiction. 

Last week, the Fourth Circuit Cour 
of Appeals ruled that the Wagner Act 
applies to a laundry (White Swan Co 
doing a purely local business in \\ hee! 
ing, W. Va., because it collects and 
delivers articles to customers in Ohio 
A week earlier, the Philadelphia Circuit 
Court in the Newark Morning | edge: 
case (BW —Apr.26'41,p57) had given 
NLRB the right to police labor relations 
after the signing of a union contract 
@ Phelps-Dodge Case—This week, the 
United States Supreme Court upheld 
the board’s decision in the Phelps. 
Dodge Co. case, which grew out of a 
strike started before the Wagner Act 
had become law. ‘The board had or- 
dered reinstatement, with back pay, of 
workers discharged for union activity 


In 


Cap 


cessful organizing campaigns in New 
England woolen mills and Southern 
cotton factories. Plans for big drives 
in the rayon and synthetic yarn fields 
were discussed. And, along with other 
unions, T.W.U. was able to boast of 
sharp wage increases in its industry. 
In cotton textiles, for example, Presi- 
dent Emil Rieve reported that ave: 
age hourly wages have risen from 
41.8¢ in the North to 52.2¢; in the 
South from 34.6¢ to 42.5¢. 
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in which they participated before 
NLRB was created. 

Those who have sought to mitigate 

what they regard as the board’s “sever- 
ity’ and “arbitrary operation” have 
just about concluded that they can 
expect little help from either the courts 
or from Congress, where all attempts 
to amend the act have failed. Hope for 
more moderate application of NLRA 
principles rests now, almost exclusively, 
on a more moderate-minded board. 
e Break with Precedent—A recent deci- 
sion of the new board majority—Harry 
Millis and William Leiserson—cheered 
business because it suggested that the 
new board members had really broken 
with their predecessors. Affecting the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., the new 
order concerns the appropriate bargain- 
ing unit, one of the most controversial 
subjects over which NLRB may exer- 
cise discretion. 

An old decision of the pre-Millis 

days established, in the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. case, a company-wide, 
seven-plant unit as the area appropriate 
for bargaining. In so ruling, the old 
board denied the appeal of 1,300 Pitts- 
burgh Plate employees, who were 
among 1,600 in the company’s largest 
plant, for the right to be represented 
by a different union from the one 
chosen by employees in other plants— 
and the Supreme Court this week up- 
held the board’s right to so decide. 
@ Hornet’s Nest—The board indicated 
in the Pittsburgh Plate Glass case that 
an employer would have to deal with 
the union that could muster the highest 
vote in all operating units lumped to- 
gether, regardless of the wishes of a 
majority in any one plant. That deci- 
sion stirred up a hornet’s nest of criti- 
cism, was often used as an example of 
the board’s “high handedness.” 

In the Libby-Owens-Ford case, the 
same issue was raised. The new board 
has met it by deciding that if a majority 
of the employees in one of the com- 
pany’s plants want a different bargain- 
ing agency from the rest, they may have 
it. If the board wants to apply the new 
doctrine to Pittsburgh Plate Glass it 
may ask the High Court to reverse this 
week’s action. And, if it holds to its 
new position, it makes possible the re- 
opening of several cases and suggests 
that the West Coast longshoremen’s 
case—in which the board lumped 1,500 
miles of coastline into one bargaining 
unit for purposes of an election cairied 
by Bridges’ union—may be reversed. 


UNIQUE CLOSED SHOP 


A strike settlement under National 
Labor Relations Board auspices which 
provides for two unions to participate 
in a closed-shop arrangement last week 
settled the E. F. Hauserman Co. strike 
in Cleveland and disposed of a juris- 
dictional dispute between the A.F.L. 
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Concrete walls, floors, foun 
dation and firesafe roof were 
specified by architect Samuel 
Glaser for this beautiful home 
at Fall River, Mass. 


Small, but good-looking, fire 
safe and enduringly livable is 
this all-concrete home built 
by the Maple Realty Co. at 
Hartford, Conn. 


In little homes or larger ones, 
mortgages need the security of 
low-annual-cost construction 


When home repair bills mount, 
mortgage payments often must wait. 
For it isn’t just the price tag but the 
annual cost, including upkeep, that 
enables Mr. and Mrs. Average Fam- 
ily to pay out on a home. 

Low maintenance and low yearly 
cost are best assured by building 
walls, floors and foundation of Con- 
crete. Concrete floors resist fire, ter- 
mites, decay . . . can’t warp, creak, 
shrink ... make the home more com- 
fortable and quiet . . . take any type 
of floor covering. 


Thrifty, Attractive 


Concrete walls are firesafe .. . keep 
out cold, heat and dampness ... take 
a wide variety of attractive patterns 
and finishes . . . keep their appear- 


ance with very little maintenance. 
Manufacturing economies and im- 
proved construction methods make 
concrete more than ever the thrifty 
way to build. 


HowTo Get a Concrete Home 


Today nearly every community has 
builders and architects experienced in 
concrete homes, who can build one or 
a hundred at little if any higher first cost 
than for ordinary construction. Consult 
a local Concrete Products Manufacturer 
or Concrete Contractor for their names. 

Mortgage lending executives, build- 
ers and business leaders interested in 
truly low cost housing: write for the 
illustrated booklet “Suggested Designs 
for Small Firesafe Concrete Homes,” 
sent free in U.S. or Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. Asa-12, 33 W.Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to 


crete through scientific 


ind extend the uses of con- 


engineering field work 
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unique 


ship card in 


ALF 


C.1.0. which charged that the company 
refused to bargain with it. After the 
election the truce will become inopera- 
tive and E. F. 
bound itself to sign a contract with 
the victorious union. 


and the C.I1.O. in a fashion considered 


A week-long strike against the com- 
pany was led by the majority-claiming 


Hauserman Co. has 


lhe recent settlement makes pro- 
vision for a National Labor Relations 
Board poll June 20 which will give one 
of the two unions involved exclusive 
bargaining rights. But m the meantime 
—and this is the unusual feature of 
the whole arrangement—Hauserman em- 
ployees must carry a paid-up member- 
either the C.I.O. or 


G. M.—becomes the rule. 


DON’T LET DUS 


Nights are brig 
machines swing 
the inevitable by 
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jects, running up costs. 
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hee life and economy - 
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Send for Bulletin B-53 
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“pusT IN INDUSTRY" —2 24-page 
practice of industrial du 


st collection 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY. INC. 


60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


COLLECTORS 


Labor Strife Lull 


More industries making 
wage adjustments, while peace- 
ful bargaining—exemplified by 


Major emphasis in the labor picture 
continued to shift this week from picket 
lines to conference tables. With 
coal strike settled (page 14) and the 
General Motors-C.I.O. dispute being 
mediated under a no-strike agreement, 
the outlook appeared more peaceful 
than at any time since last December. 

Chief cause of receding labor strife 
was a wage-adjustment movement of 
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industry-wide proportions whi: 
ised to lift national pay ave 
record highs. A drive launchec 
1940 by powerful union groups 
ping and textiles, in anticipa 
sharply increased corporate 
received great impetus and a fi 
tern from the 10¢-an-hour pa 
inaugurated by National Steel 
lowed by United States Steel 
ration and other major prod 
April (BW—Apr.12’41,p65). Last 
announcement of similar act 
Crucible Steel meant that alm: 
entire steel industry was alread 
up on the new pay rate. 

®@ Peace Zone Is Extended—Mea: 
with such industries as coal, alun 
and clothing making comparabk 
scale adjustments, one area of p 
tion after another was being tak 
of the labor trouble zone—at least 
the time being. Announcements 
Westinghouse and General Elect: 
dicate that electrical manufacturing 
going through the same process 

A new agreement between Westing 
house and the United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers Union (C10 
will add at least $9,000,000 annually to 
the pay envelopes of 45,000 production 
employees at 24 Westinghouse plants 
The minimum increase will be $4 
week. The basic wage accord was the 
first ever negotiated by the company 
with a union on a national basis 
eG. E. Agreement—A General Electric 
contract, signed this week with the 
same C.I.O. union, increases wages of 
more than 75,000 factory workers 1(¢ 
an hour. Retroactive to Apr. 7, it grant 
an additional 5% bonus for second 
shift employees. Noteworthy among 
the provisions is the abandonment of 
the company’s cost-of-living bonus plan 
one of the oldest in existence. The cur 
rent 3% bonus which it provided will 
be added to the hourly rate of each 
employee. 

Another contract provision grants 
double time wages for Sunday and holi 
day work except where manufacturing 
processes require continuous operation 
G. E. plants affected by the new pact 
are located at Bridgeport, Conn.; Sche 
nectady, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; Pittsfield, 
Mass., Lynn, Mass., Philadelphia, and 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

@ Meat-Packing—Next industry to join 
the parade was meat-packing, which an- 
nounced its pay boost without union 
consultation. Reason: If there is any on¢ 
development that the big packers are 
determined to buck to their last ounce 
of strength and ingenuity, it is letting 
the C.1.O. unions grow in their plants 
Therefore, while Packingtown workers 
discussed the situation with each other 
over bars and back fences, but befor 
the packing house workers’ union mac 

even a preliminary move, the packers 
last week took the initiative. The 
handed out a flat boost of 8% in base 


i 
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ates. applicable throughout the coun- | 
it difficult to quote in cents be- 
the hourly rates vary in different 
gctions. All the companies concerned 
made the same gesture at approximately 
the same moment, 

e White Collar Raises—That the wage 
movement would affect white-collar 
workers was assured this week when 
United States Steel announced that 
more than 10,000 of its 20,000 “non- 
productive” employees would receive 
raises equivalent to the dime given to 
hourly-paid workers. The Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Co. policy on cutting 
hours without cutting pay (page 55) 
indicates that the higher hourly scale 
trend will have its counterpart in the 
distributive trade field. 

The largest mass-production industry 
with a wage-increase hurdle still before 
it is automobile manufacture. General 
Motors is the C.1.0.’s_target-of-the- 
moment. It is expected that whatever 
wage concessions are won from G. M. 
can also be secured from Chrysler, 
from Ford (if the C.I.O. carries the 
labor board poll there), and from the 
independents. Like the negotiations 
with U. §. Steel, union meetings with 
G. M. may set standards for an entire 
industry. 

e Without Interruption—Status of the 
G. M. confabs suggest that—again like 
steel—pay adjustments can be worked 
out without interruption of production. 
The union-company dispute is now in 
the hands of the National Defense 


try, be 
cause 


Mediation Board. The need for an 
immediate settlement became less 
urgent when G. M. announced that it 
would make any decision, arrived at 
under Mediation Board auspices, retro- 
active to Apr. 28. 

rhe union countered with a no-strike 
pledge. C.I.O.’s United Automobile 
Workers’ Union was asking a dime-an- 
hour increase and a closed shop. Latest 
word from Labor Department Concil- 
iator James Dewey, who has been sit- 
ting in at the bargaining meetings, is 
that the amount of the wage increase 
to be granted is the only important 
point at issue. 
¢ In Congress—The more placid labor 
scene was having an effect on Congress 
where the controversial Vinson anti- 
strike bill (BW—Apr.12’41,p68) seemed 
about to be shorn in the House Rules 
Committee of some of its more strin- 
gent features. The Senate’s interest in 
labor problems was centered in the 
hearings of the Truman committee 
(page 14) where optimism about the 
outlook became the order of the day 
when War Department statistics on 
strikes were read into the record. 

Since the first of the year, in plants 
having War Department orders, the 
record on man-days lost reads: 101,540 
for January; 429,879 for February; 664.- 
519 in March; and 268,269 through 


"THATS ONE GOOD STUNT... 
BUT WHAT ELSE 
CAN YOU DO?” 


Smart theatrical manager! He 
knows that one good trick doesn't 
make a star performer! He hires 
the performer who can do that 
particular trick — and many 
others, too! 


Likewise, smart business execu- 
tives know that one or two spe- 
cialties don't make a star-per- 
forming calculator. They want a 
calculator that can do all the 
special figure-work jobs—and all 
the others, too! 


The MARCHANT calculator is the 
all-'round performer. It does the 


MAKCHANT 


Apr. 25. 
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 filend freed (MCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations Give Service Everywhere 


routine figure-jobs; it does the 
special figure-jobs. And it does 
them all with top speed and top 
efficiency. 


MARCHANT is the complete cal- 
culator—useful all day long every 
day—not idle part of the time 
and useful just ‘once in a while.” 


The smallest’ MARCHANT occu- 
pies desk space of 6x10 inches; 
the largest only 11x14 inches— 
and every one is an all-round 
performer. 
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FINANCE 


Profits vs. Taxes 


Although first quarter 
compares favorably with same 
period in 1940, effect of new 
levies is plainly recorded. 


‘Taxes are the main topic of conver- 
sation these days as stockholders exam- 
ine the first-quarter earnings statements 
of their favorite corporations. Not only 
do taxes, computed on the basis of the 
1940 iaw, take a big bite out of profits, 
but allowance must also be made for 
the higher schedule of normal and ex- 
cess profits taxes now pending in Con- 
gress (see page 15). 

Even so, profits of representative cor- 
porations so far reporting make pretty 
favorable comparisons. The tabulation 
on this page sets forth the results for 
38 companies, comparing the first quar- 
ter’s earnings this year with those for 
the similar 1940 period and with the 
final quarter of last year. 
© Differences of Method—Yet, even 
with the figures in front of you, it is 
hard to make direct comparisons be- 
cause of differences in methods of han- 
dling taxes. For the most part, compa- 
nies reporting for the first quarter of 
this year have deducted estimated ex- 
cess-profits taxes. The figures for the 
first quarter of last year, however, rarely 
reflect the increased taxation that had 
to be absorbed by earnings later in 1940. 
Moreover, the final quarter of 1940, as 
at the end of any year, was distorted 
by year-end adjustments. 

Taking into consideration the fact 

that earnings in the first quarter of the 
current year were obliged to absorb ma- 
terially higher taxes ra a year ago, it 
becomes apparent that earning power 
for the three months ended Mar. 31 
was much improved over that of a year 
ago. This may be easily demonstrated 
in the cases of some of the large com- 
panies. 
@ General Motors—For example, the in- 
come of General Motors Corp. after all 
charges but before federal taxes for the 
Mar. 31 quarter this year was $129,- 
774,761 against $85,354,693 last year. 
But just take a gander at the tax bill— 
$65,152,000 (including $29,778,000 for 
excess profits) compared with $18,303,- 
000 for the first quarter of 1940! 

Thus G. M. wound up the first quar- 
ter with $64,598,337 to devote to divi- 
dends and augmentation of surplus 
whereas the comparable figure a year 
ago was $67,028,461. Net after taxes 
thus actually was down about $2,400,- 
000 even though the corporation's sales 
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mounted to $649,192,619 against $458,- 


150,556. 

© Du Pont de Nemours—Such illustra- 
tions are plentiful. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. reports first quarter 
sales of $109,145,959 this year against 
$78,503,803 last year. Even after set- 
ting up a $3,500, 000 reserve for contin- 
gencies, the company had income be- 
tore federal taxes of $37,897,161 against 
$23,727,188 for the like 1941 quarter. 
But taxes came to $17,143,000 (includ- 
ing $8,114,000 on excess profits) against 
$4,205,000 a year earlier, and net in- 
come was down to $20,754,161 com- 
pared with $23,727,188. 

@ General Electric—General Electric’s 
statement further emphasizes the same 
point. The company did $129,860,707 


of business in order to retu: 
$11,377,969 whereas in the | 
ter of last year it realized net ; 
951,450 on volume of $85,945 194 ° 

Thus the heavily taxed firs! 
of 1941 did very well even to | 
with the much more lightly ti eq ;; 
tial three months last year. ry 
worth noting that 27 of the 3 
nies listed in the accompanying taby 
tion did manage to report impr 
and a few of them increased ¢ j:pino: 
quite spectacularly. : 
@ Steel Reports—Steel companic., mp 
ning at or very near to capacity. have 
been turning in some of the tt 
ports even though taxes nipped !cthi\ 
hem pretty hard. United States Ste 
reporting net of $36,559,995, managed 
to do a little better than double its net 
earnings showing for the first quarter 
of 1940 even though it set aside $)| 
800,000 for taxes in comparison with 
$1,800,000 last year. 


It may not be ee to keep on 
increasing earnings, what with costs 
and taxes rising, but leading compa- 
nies certainly haven’t been doing 
badly at it. Even though the first 
quarter of 1940 was lightly taxed in 


Earnings Still Outrun Taxes 


relation to the levies absorbed in the 
initial three months of 1941, the 
tabulation shows 27 of 38 corpora- 
tions included, after paying taxes, did 
better this year than last, and most of 
the others about held their own. 


QUARTERS ENDED 


Mar. 31, 1941 Mar. 31, 1940 Dec. 31, 1940 
American Brake Shoe......... $886,762 $582,562 $1,112,009 
American Metal ............. 787,464 523,686 2,097,896 
American Radiator ........... 1,595,966 440,754 3,628,205 
Am. Stecl Foundries .......... 979,526 1,260,960 863,088 
Babcock & Wilcox........... 1,221,300 829,565 1,755,933 
Bausch & Lomb ............. 506,831 420,668 306,198 
are 10,436,028 10,891,139 14,516, i 
_ . Saar rs 2,367,597 1,475,218 2,605,23 
rere ee 478,772 260,195 428,02 . 
Caterpillar Tractor ........... 2,412,272 1,470,046 2,352,481 
Columbia Broadcasting ....... 1,487,686 1,284,331 1,674,847 
Commercial Credit .......... 2,137,341 1,990,654 2,391,942 
gs ere 497,042 472,418 1,163,591 
Cor Products Refining ...... 2,496,983 2,361,538 3,512,038 
Crown Cork & Seal .......... 526,636 405,455 466,685 
|” CE RE are 20,754,161 23,727,188 19,016,676 
Electric Auto-Lite ............ 2,019,597 1,632,784 2,053,039 
Freeport Sulphur ............ 697,985 861,233 719,036 
re ere 1,006,006 » 727,425 741,794 
General Electric ............. 11,377,969 11,951,450 19,146,224 
General Foods .............. 4,502,928 4,478,795 4,830,840 
Hercules Powder ............ 1,360,426 1,742,573 217, oo 
Industrial Rayon ............. 683,351 536,547 672,24 
International Business Machines. 2,409,123 2,200,504 3, *19,234 
Johns-Manville ............... 1,561,588 777 694 2,351,527 
Jones & Laughlin Steel........ 4,160,507 1,134,611 4,044,126 
Kimberly-Clark .............. 516,105 745,045 1,060,756 
Libbey-Owens-Ford .......... 3,400,917 2,897,952 2,677,985 
Mathieson Alkali ............ 403,515 364,142 337,572 
Nat’] Cash Register .......... 496,072 480,871 500,445 
NO Pee eee 2,788,866 2,803,101 3,407,078 
Procter & Gamble ........... 7,166,041 7,686,610 5,020,035 
NT ee in id dane Ried 761,698 213,126 440,311 
Tide Water Associated Oil... .. 2,859,950 3,780,220 2,492,375 
United States Steel .......... 36,559,995 17,113,995 32,793,212 
Westinghouse Electric ....... 5,627,263 4,041,434 4,402,097 
Woodward Iron ............. 551,897 392,076 41,603 
WE PD os es esos tons 2,371,419 2,457,835 1,882,662 
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ONE MAN WAS READY WHEN THE DAM BURST 


AMERICA’S SMOKE of battle belches forth from 
the chimneys of tank and truck plants, from the 
factories of motor manufacturers, machine tool 
builders, weavers of khaki cloth for a million men. 
From tens of thousands of plants of all kinds! 

This world has never known the likes of it 
for sheer power and volume and speed! 

And one reason the whole thing works so 
beautifully is the Industrial Distributor, the man 
who holds down industry’s “life-line.” For behind 
the scenes . . . behind this “world’s greatest produc- 
tion show” . . . is a never-ending stream of supplies, 
of parts, of vital tools that keep industry “on pro- 
duction.” The Industrial Distributor feeds industry. 
He is able to make deliveries from stocks on hand 
in half a day that might take a month, two months, 
or more, direct. 

Nowhere else in this wide world will you 
find a counterpart for him. He fills a function 
peculiar to the American industrial system. 

Over the years hundreds of manufacturers 
have learned they could serve their customers better 
and faster and more economically through the 
Industrial Distributor. But just suppose their pro- 
duction schedules, now so compactly geared to the 
known requirements of a few hundred distributors, 
should have to be adapted to the unknown needs of 
tens of thousands of users! Think of the chaos! 

And what about those tens of thousands of 
users? They, too, have learned to depend upon the 
Industrial Distributor. For materials, for tools and 
supplies—what they want, when they want it. No 
wonder one of this country’s best known names in 
the machine tool field buys every last item it can, 
exclusively from the Industrial Distributor. No 
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wonder one of our leading builders of bombers 
does exactly the same! No wonder, as you go 
through industry, you find plant after plant profit- 
ing by the identical policy. 


What a man this Industrial Distributor is! 
Able to anticipate industry’s needs, knowing his 
territory as he does, he ranks high in ability and 
low in cost as a salesman .. . simply because he 
operates so effectively as a purchasing agent for 
his customers. He knows his business and he knows 
enough about the business of his customers to act 
as trouble shooter and to pass along useful ideas. 
Think of the flexibility of distribution he makes 
possible. The economy of distribution he creates! 


Long before our Defense Program was out 
of first gear . . . in fact, long before any Defense 
emergency existed . . . the Industrial Distributor 
was handling this ticket of work on a solid schedule 
of working hours, fifty-two full weeks a year. Years 
ago he learned to look emergencies in the face—and 
lick them! When someone kicked over the red 
lantern, and the Defense rush was on—he was ready 


for it! 


It was his kind of job. He has always worked 
best under pressure. He’s known it all his business 
life. So he simply rolled up his sleeves and went 
right on delivering . . . driving himself even 
harder, to serve. 


Yes, every hour of every working day he’s 
“delivering the goods” for plants from coast to 
coast. He’s writing his own story . . . in sweat, not in 
words. He doesn’t hit the headlines, and he’s too 
busy to take any bows. But for our money, he’s 
“All-American” on this great Defense team! 


MILL SUPPLIES She « Magaytne fer Gridastitad SD tstictlutoris and thet: Satesmen 


NEW YORK 


River Traffic—1941 


American Barge Line's 


offering focuses attention on 
diesel towboats, successors to 
Ohio-Mississippi steamboats. 


Maybe the country’s rivers haven't 
the romance of the old packet-boat 
days. The wheezy, steam-driven pad 
die-wheelers of Mark ‘Iwain’s time 
have given over to twin-diesel tow- 
boats. There are people who will tell 
you, too, that the captains navigating on 
federally-improved waterways don’t have 
a chance to develop the vocabulanes 
that flowered among the sandbars. 

Yet the Father of Waters and _ its 
tributaries haven't lost their place in 
the flow of the nation’s trafic. Far from 
it. In 1930, the system of 46 dams 
and locks on the Ohio River was com- 
pleted; two thousand miles of Ohio 
and Mississippi channel were open in 
wet seasons and dry with only ice a 
handicap to shipping at intervals dur- 
mg severe winters. 

e 12,000 ‘Tons At a Clip—And with the 
change in the channels has come a 
shipping change. ‘lTowboats of 2,000 hp 
haul loads of 5,000 and 10,000 tons on 
modern stecl barges. ‘Thus travel steel 
pipe from the mills of the Ohio Valley 
to the oilfields of the Southwest, sul 
phur from the wells in Louisiana to 
chemical works in West Virginia, etc. 

\mong the important Companies in 
this trafic is the American Barge Line, 
stock in which is tentatively scheduled 
for offering to the public next week 
through F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. This 
offering, which follows a_recapitaliza- 
tion bringing outstanding shares to a 
total of 300,000, is largely from estate 
holdings and represents no new financ- 
ing except for $2,250,000 of mortgage 
bonds to be placed simultancously. 
© Six Towboats, 180 Barges—American 
Barge Line operates six towboats to- 
taling 10,200 hp. and owns about 180 
barges. It was organized in 1927 and 
at first was engaged primarily in the 
coal trafhe on the upper Ohio River. 
With completion of the lock-and-dam 
system on the Ohio, however, it began 
the substantial expansion of its opera- 
tions until it now hauls with its own 
towboats from Pittsburgh to Cairo, St. 
Louis, New Orleans. Its barges also 
travel to St. Paul-Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Houston, Mobile, and Nashville in tow 
of other companies’ boats. 

With expansion in river traffic to an 
estimated 80,000,000 tons in 1940, the 
company, which has been in the black 
in every year since 1932, has shown a 
fairly sharp rising trend of revenues 
and earnings in recent years. It took in 
on its operations $1,896,425 in 1938 
and net profit was $337,200. In 1940, 
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its revenues were $3,293,991 and _ its 


net income was $716,853. 


CONTROLLING COPPER 


Further emphasis on the fact that 
12¢ is the desirable price for copper— 
and not a fraction of a cent more—was 
being mulled over by the metal trades 
this week. Leon Henderson, chief of 


NEW TANK MODELS 


Army tank production made big na- 
tional defense news again last week 
when the Baldwin Locomotive W orks, 
at Eddystone, Pa., and the Chrysler 
Corp., in Detroit, officially presented 
their first 28-ton tanks (both pilot 


price control, indicated that t! 
ernment would permit a price « 
a lb. in the “outside market’ | 
time being. However, he stat 
the differential between the 12¢ 
by primary producers and 124¢ 
side interests was “unwarranted 
parently he intends only to 

outside interests time enough t 
out contracts already arranged. 


models) to the Army on the san 
day. (Above—Baldwin Locomotive 
Works’ tank; below—Chrysler’s.) ‘The 
two other big tank producers—Ameri 
can Car & Foundry and American 
Locomotive Co.—have already made 
presentations and run tests for the 
Army (BW —Apr.26'41,p15). 
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MAGN ES FU” 


A METAL 
THAT'S FRONT 
PAGE NEWS! 


THERE is something unique about a metal that becomes 
front page news. Magnesium has that distinction. 
There is no structural metal that weighs so little. It is 
a full third lighter than any other and this lightness 
is combined with amazing strength. Consequently 
industry at large was already using millions of pounds 
of DOWMETAL* magnesium alloys yearly when the 
current war broke. 


Now, in the present crisis, magnesium—a metal that 
is fabricated in all the usual forms—is vital to our 
security. It is, among other defense requirements, an 
essential in airplane construction. Dow’s pioneering 

PRIORITIES FOR DEFENSE of an American process to produce magnesium and 
Perhaps in your own business you have experienced its 25 years of sponsoring widespread industrial 


difficulty in securing all the DOWMETAL you need. For applications are now serving our national needs. 
the sake of national defense we ask your indulgence. 


Defense requirements must be given first considera- THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
tion. But rest assured that at the earliest possible MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

moment all users of magnesium metal will have full New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
advantage of our constantly mounting production. *Trade Mark Reg. U.S Pat. of 


Working with you for America 


LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 


ONE INTEGRATED FLOW OF PRODUCTION 


e Control of raw materials, paper-making and 
package fabrication within one organization 

that's the way Container Corporation keeps 
costs from pyramiding, assures a dependable 
supply, and maintains quality. 

With a wide range of equipment and 
experience for the production of shipping 
cases, cartons and boxboards, we can, with- 
out prejudice, determine “the one correct 
package for the job.” 


Container Corporation's unique packaging 
service is based on a young, progressive, alert 
organization of specialists . . . many strateg- 
ically located plants...a reputation for 
leadership based on constant pioneering in 
package research, design and fabrication. 

Our staff —from paper chemists to sales 
promotion specialists—is at your service. 
Call our nearest office and learn the details 
of “Packaging by Prescription.” 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, AND 21 OTHER STRATEGICALLY LOCATED CITIES 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID-FIBRE SHIPPING CASES «+ 


FOLDING CARTONS ¢ BOXBOARDS 
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THE MARKETS 


Posting Storm Warnings 


As industry forges ahead in the na- 
tional defense effort, more and more 
warnings are heard about inflation. The 
stock market, it is true, gives precious 
little indication of inflationary factors, 
but commodity prices seem much more 
responsive to the possibilities. 

There were further price flareups in 
several of the raw materials this week. 
Various representative averages of spot 
quotations are at or near the post-1937 
peaks. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
average of industrial raw materials has 
risen from about 123 in mid-February 
to 136, and the BLS average for farm 
products is up from 126 to 135 in the 
same period. The Department of Agri- 
culture’s index of farm product prices 
jumped from 103 on Mar. 15 to 110 
on Apr. 15. 

Governmental efforts have more or 
less pegged most important metals, 
both ferrous and nonferrous. Yet, in 
the last three months, wheat has gone 
up about 15¢ a bu., cotton has risen 
from 10¢ to 114¢ a Ib., corn is up about 
8¢, raw sugar has gone from 3¢ to 3.4¢ 
a lb., and crude rubber has climbed 
from 204¢ to 233¢ a Ib. No runaway 
market, perhaps, but enough of a rise 
to alarm those who insist inflation has 
to be stopped before it gets started. 

Latest full-dress warning comes from 
the American Bankers Association. The 
A.B.A.’s economic policy commission 
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cautions that we no longer have sufh- 


cient productive capacity to build the | 
necessary armaments and still turn out | 
all the goods a more prosperous public 


can afford and wants to buy. 

The committee urges the federal 
government to continue its direct ac- 
tions on prices and priorities, and to 
devote more attention to the wage 
trend. It also advocates sterner fiscal 
policies and firmer credit control. 

Rendering lip service to drastic re- 
duction of non-defense spending by 
national, state and local governments 
is not enough, the A.B.A. group de- 
clares. Raids on the public treasury 
by pressure groups must be stopped. In 
addition, new purchasing power flowing 
from defense business must be taxed 
heavily, and public savings diverted into 
government bonds so that the banks 
need not carry a load which would 
certainly inflate the credit structure. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 


50 Industrial .. 
20 Railroad .. 
20 Utility 
Bonds 
20 Industrial 
20 Railroad ; 
eee 
U. S. Government. 


92.0 
29.2 
46.1 


90.8 
28.3 
46.2 


97.2 118.2 
29.6 30.8 
49.7 68.2 


90.2 

67.1 
101.2 
111.3 


90.1 
65.6 
100.9 
111.2 


90.4 87.5 
66.7 58.1 
101.5 101.5 
110.1 108.3 


Data: Standard and Poor's Corp. 
jovernment bonds which are from 
eserve Bank of New York. 
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Turning the “‘Searchlight’’ on Opportunities 


This service to Business Week readers appears in iat and 
Srd issues of the month only. Copy for echeduled taeuce 
required 9 days in advance. RATES: 50 cents per word or 
$2.50 per line ( or fraction) per insertion, payable in ad 
vance. Minimum charge $5.00. Discount of 10% on orders 
for insertion in four consecutive issucs. Publication bow 
number addresses count as 2 words; replies forwarded with 
out additional charge. Address bor number replies c/o 


Business Week, 330 W. 42nd 8t., New York, N.) 
Mn PEOPLE 
position wanted 


© EXPORT MANAGER available His 
1940 export sales over one million dollars 
representing more than half of total export 
volume of entire industry tox 231 


employment service 

¢ THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation car 
ries on preliminary negotiations for posi 
tions in the higher salary brackets Pro 
cedure is based on an aggressive campaign 
individualized to each client’s personal re 
quirements. Moderate retaining fee pro- 
tected by refund provisions Identity cov 
ered and present position protected Send 
only name and address for details. R. W 
Bixby, Inc., 282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 
e EXECUTIVES SEEKING $2,500 to $206 
000 positions may contact employers 
through our confidential services Estab 
25 yrs. National Business Bourse, 20 
Jackson, Chicago. 


SERVICES Special 
advertising 


IF YOUR ADVERTISING COSTS $1,000 
a year, you should have an advertising 
agency to give you service and advice 
You pay no more. Consult without obliga- 
tion S. Duane Lyon, Inc., % Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. City. CIrcle 5-8182 

* YOUR HOUSE ORGAN written and 
produced by a specialist. Fee basis Em 
ployee, dealer or customer magazines 
Robert Kaye, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


charts 
*SHREWD EXECUTIVES drive home 
ideas—convince associates—solve public re- 
lations problems through excellent charts 
we do the research—furnish ideas—-com- 
lete the job. H. M. Gartley, Inec., 76 

illiam St., N.Y.C. 

selling 
¢ MFGR’S GOVT. Representatives Wash 
ington seeks additional lines. Substantial 
Gov't contacts. Box 232. 
¢ PROMOTION METHODS and how to 
use them shown in new manual. For manu- 
facturers and retailers; discuss promotion 
essentials; gives scores of sales-building 
ideas ready to use; suggests many others 
Write for details. Box 230 


EQUIPMENT 
office 


* DICTAPHONES-BDIPHONES guar. re- 
built. 40 to 60% savings. Supplies. Dictat- 
ing Mach. Corp., 156 E 42 N. Y. City 


industrial 
° FOR SALE—-3000 Black-Decker 
AC-DC motors 1/15th HP. Worm Gear- 
‘Red. Speed takeoff shaft—400-506 RPM— 
110 Volt 60 Cycle. About one-half factory 
price. Box 229. 


Univ. 


PROPERTY 


industrial 


* LARGE SOUTHERN FOUNDRY for 
sale. Capacity 10 tons per day. Now oper- 
ating. P. O. Box 8020, Richmond, Va 

© STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL—The pub- 
lishers of Business Week recognize that, in 
advertising employment or other “oppor- 
tunities” in “clues”, the use of a_ box 
number address in its care is dictated by 
circumstances which require that the ad- 
vertisers name be kept “strictly con- 
fidential”. Replies to such advertisements 
are forwarded each day as received, with- 
out additional charge. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Canada Cheered 


Hyde Park terms, more 
generous than expected, spur 
shipbuilding program and im- 
prove aircraft prospects. 


OT TAWA—Canadians are greatly 
heartened by the Hyde Park arrange- 
ment announced last week (BW— 
Apr.26'41,p14), vague though its po- 
tentialities may be. Concessions by 
Washington to Canada to help meet a 
financial and foreign exchange problem 
which threatened soon to get out of 
hand are more generous than Ottawa 
had expected and will be much more 
helpful than direct access to American 
war supplies under lease-lend terms 
would have been. 

I'he open-handed pooling of resources 

of the defense of North America 
through aid to Britain against the dic- 
tators is going to make it possible for 
Canada to make the most of its re- 
sources by drawing on the United 
States for the financial and mechanical 
aid which Washington has now prom- 
ised to give. 
@ Ship Project—lwo important Cana- 
dian developments followed within a 
weck the Hyde Park announcement. 
One, among the biggest war jobs yet 
undertaken by the Dominion, is the 
project to build 96 freighters of 9,500 
tons each in Canadian yards. Cost is set 
at $175,000,000. The other is the reten 
tion for permanent army service of men 
called up under the four-months com- 
pulsory military training draft which 
Ottawa imposed last year. 

Vhe ship construction program is 

bigger than anything Canada had 
thought it could undertake, but it 
is made possible by the new arrange- 
ment under which the United States 
will provide the materials, equipment, 
and parts for the ships while Canada 
will provide the ways, the managerial 
capacity, and the labor. 
@ Pacific Yards Available—lhe major 
part of the shipbuilding program will 
be carried out on the Pacific Coast, 
where several big yards are available at 
once. The remainder of the order will 
be placed with St. Lawrence and Atlaa 
tic yards. ‘The whole program is to be 
handled by Wartime Merchant Ship 
ping Limited, a government company 
recently organized and headed by H. R. 
MacMillan, British Columbia lumber 
and shipping magnate. 

Extension of military service is a con- 
cession to an increasing demand for 
conscription. Although permanent serv- 
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ice is now made compulsory, it is still 
limited to home defense. Guess of ad- 
ministration leaders is that many men 
will volunteer for overseas service if they 
know that they are to remain in the 
home defense service “for the duration.” 
There is no indication in Ottawa yet 
that the Mackenzie King government is 
preparing soon to demand conscription 
for service abroad, because of French- 
Canadian opposition. 

@ Aircraft Industry—The outlook for the 
Canadian aircraft industry is greatly 
improved as a result of the new pact. 
Built originally to provide trainer planes 
for a pilot training project which never 
expanded to the proportions ori inally 
contemplated, and to provide Britain 
with fighter planes which are now pro- 
duced in vast numbers at home, Can- 
ada’s airplane factories may now be 
able to fill some of these requirements 
for the United States. This would allow 
American firms to shift equivalent facili- 
ties to production of bombers, which are 
in greater demand and which they are 
especially well equipped to handle. 

@ Plant Seized—The government backed 
up its intensive war production efforts 
with action this week, when it named 
a controller for the National Steel 
Corp.'s plant at Hamilton, Ont., to end 
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Brazil's Steel Mill Hr. 

, In this ' 

Project now under way to zpital aS 

tap rich ore reserves is made gmp he Pl 

y a » less tha 

possible by U. S. financial andi Machin 

technical assistance. otk 
tates, 

RIO DE JANEIRO-Backed by thee) ot 

$20,000,000 loan of the Export-Import ory th 

Bank of Washington and the promig * a pe 

of technical aid from the United Stat vy a t] 

Brazil has launched its new steel jp : do 

dustry. gar 

‘ Plans f 


On a site 50 miles from Rio 
Janeiro and on the rail line leading + 


5 


10 help m 


the great iron ore and manganese mine he as 
of Minas Gerais, engineers during the w a 
next few weeks are expected to lay the ast / ugt 
foundations for the mill, which will be owed Si 
built as an all-Brazilian enterprise. Out fe 
put of the plant is expected to amount _ 
to 375,000 tons of steel bars and 263. +t 
ources f 


060 tons of rolled steel. 

@ Stock Issues—Brazilians are being in 

vited by the government to invest in th 
new project. Stock issues authorized | 


een cut 
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MANGANESE FROM BRAZIL 


Manganese, indispensable in making 
steel, is plentiful in Brazil—in Mato 
Grasso, Minas Gerais, and (new dis- 
coveries indicate) in Baia. Brazil's 
manganese was formerly used by local 
iron and steel plants, but reports indi- 
cate that U.S. buving is more exten- 
sive now—and that the U.S. looks to 
Brazil for a supply in case of emer- 
gency. Heavy manganese shipments 
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are leaving Rio weekly, and some of 
the largest destined for the U. S. come 
from the far interior in Mato Grasso 


—but war conditions and_ higher 
prices make shipment profitable even 
from this distance. Manganese is one 
of the “vital defense materials” te 
cently included by Brazil’s President 
Getulio Vargas in a decree which lim- 
ited sales to licensed buyers, who are 
required to name the final destination 
as American. 


Busines 
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ye Presi ient on Jan. 30 are divided into 
7) 000 -ontos of common stocks (the 
unto is worth approximately $50) and 
~,000 contos of preferred stock, at 
)) milicis a Share. Preferred stocks are 
is investments for banks, gov- 
ment. and commercial interests, but 
»mmon stock—which went on sale 
or. 15~may be purchased with a 20% 
own | iyment and equal instalments 
ach six months. 


served 


in this way, it is expected to raise the | 


apital as the project advances. Experts 
4y the plant can hardly be in operation 

1 Jess than 24 or 3 years. 

Machinery from U.S.—Under the 
ems of the agreement with the United 

tates, half of the first loan of $20,000,- 

(00 (earmarked for the purchase of ma- 
hinery in the United States) is to be 

wed in the next 12 to 18 months, the 
palance as it is needed. Brazil is paying 

~ for the money, and the debt is to 
be paid off in 13 years. 

Plans for the mill, which is expected 

0 help make Brazil independent of for- 

vign supplies for its rail, sheet, and bar 

teel needs, began to take concrete shape 
yst August when the Brazilian govern- 
ment sent a special mission to the 
United States to negotiate a loan and to 
tudy the possibilities of getting the nec- 
«sary equipment. All European supply 
ources for heavy steel machinery had 
een cut off by war. On Sept. 26 the 
an agreement was signed, with the 
brazilian government promising to pro- 
ide $25,000,000 toward construction of 
the plant in addition to the $20,000,000 
ecured from Washington. 
¢Commission in Cleveland—Brazil has 
: steel commission in the United States 
now, with headquarters in Cleveland. 
[his commission is now putting the 
inishing touches on plans for the new 
project, and a corps of engineers—both 
\merican and Brazilian—is preparing to 
place final orders for equipment. From 
5 to 100 United States technical ex- 
perts will be retained during the con- 
traction period and until local engi- 
neers are trained to manage the new 
plant. 

In order to meet Brazil’s growing re- 
quirements, the management of the 
new project plans to produce about 
0,000 tons of rails and accessories a 
vear, 50,000 tons of beams and girders, 
50,000 tons of sheets, 50,000 tons of 
ig iron for Brazilian foundries, 20,000 
tons of billets, and 25,000 tons of 
shapes. By-products of the coke and 
teel plants will include light oils, 
toluol, and ammonia sulphate. 

*Rich Ore Resources—Though Brazil 
has what are believed to be the world’s 
nchest iron ore deposits (about 22% of 
total known iron ore reserves) and huge 
manganese deposits which surpass in 
ore content most of the big world re- 
‘erves now being worked, Brazil has 
only a small steel industry. Steel pro- 
duction in 1939 amounted to 114,095 
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Army trucks 
ride world’s 
worst road! 


In the mud pits at 
the Army's proving 
grounds all motorized 
equipment must pass 
this gruelling test. 
Here. trucks must plow 
through gumbo mud 
in which any ordinary 
vehicle would soon 
be hopelessly bogged. 
An extreme test? Yes 
... but by setting up 
such severe standards 
the Army spots defects 
before it buys, gets 
equipment that has 
proved its worth. 


“Is it tested, proved 
in use?” That's the 
standard by which 
buyers judge a 
product. But testing 
is slow ... costly. 
So as America speeds 
up, business turns to 
products that are 
pre-tested... products 
like Hammermill Bond. 


Today, more printers 
recommend Hammermil) 
Bond for letterheads 
and business forms 
than any other 
watermarked paper. 
They trust it. Their 


PASSING THE WORLD'S 
TOUGHEST PAPER TESTS. 
Testing of Hammermill Bond 
starts with the pulp. Con- 
stantly, it is tested as it goes 
through the mill. And the 
finished paper gets 23 differ- 
‘ent tests, more severe than 
any it will face in business. 
Weight, thickness, strength, 
tearing, folding, erasure, 
“moisture content, color — 
- €very important quality. 


customers like it. 
Because it is 
pre-tested in the 


making ... proved 


by 29 years of use. — 


25 letters or forms on econom- 
ical Hammermill Bond cost 


BEST WAYS TO MULTIPLY 
MESSAGES 1. For typewrit- 
ten work, use Hammermill 
Bond. Takes typing cleanly, 
erases neatly, makes half a 
dozen clear carbons. 2. On 
gelatin or spirit duplicators, 
use Hammermill Duplicator. 
Gives 300, or more, readable 


only l¢ more than on cheap, copies. 3. On stencil dupli- 


H ener Paper 


Send me 
practical 


Nam 


Working Ki 
"ideas on how to 


cators, use Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond. Makes 3000, 
or more, clear copies. 


AMIS 


Fa a caine 


ouR PLEDGE OF BETTER PAPE 


Co., 1 Bond, Duplicator 
(Student 


company letter 


(Please attach coupon to nd 
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or, Mimeo- -Bond plus 
8 and outside U.S. tad 
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tons, compared to 92,420 tons in 1938 
and only 64,231 in 1935. 

Principal companies producing pig 

iron are Cia. Belgo-Mineira, which pro- 
duced 72,452 tons in 1939, Mineracao 
Metallurgia, which produced 27,405 
tons, and Cia. Ferro Brasileiro, 19,235. 
In the same year, Brazil imported 268,- 
000 tons of steel products. 
@ Major Problems—Engincers have two 
major problems to solve before the 
projected steel mill can get into oper- 
ation. The iron ore and manganese must 
be hauled more than three hundred 
miles over a railroad that is not in con- 
dition to haul heavy loads or equipped 
with adequate rolling stock. 

Brazil, despite its huge reserves of 
high-grade iron ore, has almost no coal 
of a quality satisfactory for coking. Best 
deposits so far discovered are far to 
the south at Santa Catarina and must 
be hauled by sea to Rio de Janeiro and 
then by rail to the new plant. 


Argentina's Beef 


Buenos Aires, seeking a 
showdown with Washington, 


will probably win concessions 
but no radical change in policy. 


Look for Argentine beef to come into 
the news in the next few months. 

Buenos Aires is determined to force 
a showdown on the issue which for 
years has poisoned all Argentine-United 
States relations. A sympathetic Admin- 
istration in Washington is expected to 
use the present emergency to meet 
some of the Argentine demands, al- 
though no radical change in policy is 
expected soon. 
® For Defense Forces—The first round 
in the battle has been fought, and won 
by the Argentine. The United States 
has agreed to buy up to 20,000,000 Ib. 
of Argentine tinned meat to feed our 
defense forces. ‘The foreign beef is avail- 
able at 19¢ a pound, compared with a 
domestic price of 33¢, and Argentina 
is prepared to make immediate delivery 
if the United States will provide ship- 
ping space. 

Meat will come into the limelight 
again toward the end of this month 
when the national conference on nutri- 
tion meets in Washington. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Federal 
Security Administration, and the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration have 
been studying the possibilities of add- 
ing some Latin American surpluses to 
the list of products being distributed 
now through the food stamp plan. 

@ Incentives for Study—Meat was one 
of the first surplus commodities studied 
from this angle because of (1) the wide- 
spread demand for more meat in the 
diet of the “undernourished third” of 
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COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT 


The U.S. and China last week com- 
pleted an agreement to set up a 
$50,000,000 fund to stabilize Chinese 
currency. A similar agreement be- 
tween China and Britain (involving 


—_ 


£5,000,000) was announced at + 
same time, as the agreemeut 
signed by Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Chinese Ambas: 
sador Dr. Hu Shih, and Dr. 1, \. 
Soong, president of the Central Bank 
of China. 


our population, and (2) the desire to 
alleviate economic strains in Latin 
America, boost hemisphere good will. 

But Washington will apparently be 

forced to win whatever momentary 
good will it can in the Argentine by 
making further large purchases of beef 
for the Army and Navy, and by arrang- 
ing shipping priorities on United States 
vessels for the hauling of huge British 
orders from Buenos Aires to United 
States ports, where they can be picked 
up by British merchant ships. 
@ For Post-War Europe?—The third 
project that is likely to attract attention 
to Argentine meat, along with other 
Latin American food surpluses, is a still 
nebulous plan that is being studied in 
Washington and London to accumulate 
stocks of food supplies for distribution 
in friendly countries or in all Europe 
after the war. 

Argentine meat has long been a prob- 
lem for Washington. When the 1930 
Tariff Act was passed, there was incor- 
porated in it the three-year-old em- 
bargo — meats coming from re- 
gions where hoof and mouth disease 
prevailed. But “region” was changed to 
“country” and Buenos Aires immedi- 
ately let out a cry, for the infected 
areas are in the region around the capi- 
tal and not in the great Patagonian 
plateau from which much Argentine 
meat is shipped. The same tariff act 
carried a duty of 6¢ a pound on beef. 


As Britain was buying most of her 
beef in Argentina, less was made of the 
United States embargo than mighit have 
been the case otherwise. But wh 
the British, under the Ottawa pact | 
stimulate trade within the Empire, « 
cided to build great, modern refrige: 
tor ships to haul chilled meat trom 
Australia and New Zealand, Argentina 
needed to look for new outlets. 

It is typical of the way Germany has 

fed Latin American discontent that the 
Nazis, who bought only 11,000,000 lb 
of Argentine frozen beef in 1935, upped 
their purchases to 110,000,000 Ib. in 
1938 and in 1939 placed big orders-all 
for delivery before July. 
e Argentina’s Position—The Argentin 
ans no longer expect the United State: 
market for meat to be thrown open t 
them. What they want is to have the 
sanitary embargo restricted to meat 
from infected areas and to find a mar 
ket—even after paying a duty of 6¢ 4 
pound—for $35,000,000 of beef. 

Since this amounts to less than 3 
annual domestic beef sales by American 
farmers, the Argentinians claim it wi 
not ruin the United States cattk 
farmer. They point to a Department 0 
Labor survey which shows that Ame! 
icans with incomes of less than $1.5! 
buy only 7 Ib. of sirloin steak in a yea! 
and to the fact that the price of beef 
New York was 43% above the price 
London shortly before the war. 


+ 
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PROFIT&LOSS 


Wa-a-a-a-a-a-ah! | 
his is National Baby Week. | 


What's In a Name? | 


One of the manufacturers of those | 
two-piece pajamas for the ladies—in | 
which the top section is separated from | 
the bottom section by a lot of unoc- | 
cupied territory—coyly calls his product, 


“Middi-Bare.” 


Defense Notes 


The Office of Production Manage- 
ment in Washington has started to get 
suggestions (and even started to act on 
them) for putting up placards in its 
offices reading, “Don’t Let ‘Them Catch 
Us With Our Plants Down.” 

‘The women’s division of a fire-cating 
organization known as the Committee 
of Americans registered an outraged pro- 
test with Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau this week because 
he wasn’t taking steps to stop the Mint 
from continuing to turn out dimes with 
the old Roman fasces on them (that’s | 
the bundle of rods and the axe)—the | 
fasces, of course, being the emblem of 
modern day fascism. 

The manufacturers of ‘‘Power House” 
candy bars began to cooperate with the 
defense program by broadcasting their 
“Scramby-Amby” radio quiz program 
direct from Army camps. 

The Army and the National Con- 
fectioners Association got together re- 
cently to develop a chocolate candy bar 
that could (1) stand both the extreme 
heat of the tropics and the cold of the 
arctic, (2) furnish soldiers with their 
Vitamin B, and (3) taste good—but 
when they finally got it, all they could 
do was give it the uninspired name of 
Fudge Confection. Sounds as though 
the Army could use a few more adver- 
tising and publicity men. 


Maggie 


General Electric explains that one of 
the more unorthodox reasons it has 
for saying that spring is certainly here 
is that Maggie, a girl who lives on the 
roof of the G. E. factory in Bridgeport, 
Conn., says so. Maggie has been up 
there on the roof all winter, lying in 
bed, with General Electric engineers 
sitting at the bedside most of the time 
keeping charts on her condition. Mag- 


HOW INDUSTRY 


pic is stuffed with straw, and wears a 
ighly original suit of underwear—de- 
signed to give her body temperature 
characteristics approximating those of | 
a sleeping human being. She’s heated | 
electrically inside and out, and she’s 
part of the G. E. research program on 
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%& WHERE 
ARE THE 50,000 
PLANES COMING FROM? 


Is America the master of mass production? Is 


Just Out! 


the making of guns, shells, planes, tanks, the 


same as that of automobiles or washing ma- 
See this book for an enlightening and 
exciting view of industrial, business, and scien- 
tific skill at work on one of the most gigantic 


chines? 


problems that ever faced a nation. 


BURNHAM 
FINNEY'S 


ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 


284 PAGES 
ILLUSTRATED 


$2.50 


Gives the pertinent facts you 
want on: 


what the defense production ob- 
jectives are 

where the most critical bottle- 
necks are and how they may 
opened 

what tooling-up involves, and how 
the tools, machines, and plants 
will be procured 

methods and advantages of farm- 
ing-out, subcontracting, etc. 

when the greatest demands for 
men and management will come 
and how they will be met 


® how the chemical industry is in- 
volv 
® how steel will be needed 


what the ship-building program 
involves 

how the Office of Production Man- 
agement is operating 

@ special problems of plane ‘manu- 
facture and the automobile indus- 
tey’s contribution 


As Editor of American Machinist, Burn 
ham Finney has been at a vantage point 
to see, both in detail and at large, the pi 
ture of American industry meeting the 
enormous challenge that has come to it 


Brings you a quick view 

Now he simplifies that picture for the 
busy reader—skillfully giving the necessary 
background, picking out significant facts, 
making production details clear, giving the 
gist of statistics—touching all points to 
bring you a complete, yet concise and 
smooth-reading treatment. 


Covers all aspects of the problem 


Here is industry’s defense story, which is 
America’s too—what is wanted to fill all 
Democracy’s needs as well as America’s, the 
problems involved, and how they are being 
met—everything from the tooling-up prob 
lem to subcontracting, from labor and per 
sonnel questions to price control. 

The story is one of a new 
bigger industry than ever before, an indus 
try that will affect national economy Be 
sure you know its set-up, its progress, its 
direction. Send for this new book that so 
factually and interestingly outlines it. Mail 
the coupon below, today. 


industry, a 


@ strategic materials, pri- 
orities, financial aspects, 
mechanized war supplies, 


Face approval. In 10 days I will send you $2.50, plus few cents postage, 
or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by 
remittance. ) 

Published by EE. Cape Cheer ei cmseds cheréaueesssscescepeeaseeséesee 

I io ss cantinticnsd tatendetsesstsdidbieetietecencesseseen : 

EG Ge ae 

Position 
BOOK COMPANY 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W, 42nd St., N.¥.C. 
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its electric blanket—and G. F 
was spring when her charts sta 


show a steady falling off in the nuniber 


| of watts used in keeping her warn a 
| couple of weeks ago. ‘That’s once of 


Maggie’s 


most recent pictures above 


Red Tape 


The way you always hear it, therc 
are all kinds of jubilation in a business 
ofhce when a government order comes 
through. But the case of the ‘Tax In 
stitute of the University of Pennsylvani: 


| is apparently something else again. Not 


long ago the Institute got a communi 
cation from a government purchasing 
agent in the form of a 71-page mimeo 
graphed document, labeled, “Request 
for Quotation. This Is Not an Order, 
Please Submit Bid on Attached Sheet.” 

The Institute was quite surprised to 
think that it had anything the go 
ernment would consider ordering, and 
it set about ruffling through the 7]-page 


| book to find out what it might be. On 
| p. 59, the object was named. It was onc 


of the Institute’s 25-cent publications 

Almost immediately the Institute dis 
covered that if it sent the 71-page book 
back to Washington with a quotation 
written in it, the cost would come to 
something like 30¢ first-class mail. 
There was also likely to be the matter 
of a notary, which would be another 
25¢.' A score of other complications, 
and possibilities for doing the wrong 
thing promptly presented themselves 
to the Institute, so that the upshot of 
the whole thing was that it just slipped 
the 71-page book back in a file, and d¢ 
cided the simplest thing to do about it 
would be not to submit a bid at al! 


Trouble Doubled 


The Brass Rail restaurant in New 
York City has been picketed for more 
than two years by striking waiters. Last 
week it got another picket line, though, 
when some of the picketing strikers 
went on strike against the union for a 
50¢ raise in their $2.50-a-day strike pay- 
ments, started picketing the pickets. 
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THE TRADING POST 


Thank You! 


Walter Siegerist, president of The 
\fedart Co., of St. Louis, writes as 
follows: 

oe % a 

| read every word in my Mar. 29 issue 
of Business Week on the subject of labor 
as well as, of course, other items that are 
of very special interest these days. 

I want to congratulate you and your 
editors on the ve of your reporting. 
] particularly wish to do so with respect to 
the write-up concerning the Allis-Chalmers 
strike. I happen to have some first-hand 
personal knowledge concerning this situ- 
ation, and . . . your article certainly tells 
exactly what the whole situation is. | hope 
you will continue with this same accuracy, 
come what may. 

* * * 

What Mr. Siegerist has to say here is 
a matter of genuine satisfaction to the 
staff of Business Week—especially his 
last sentence. We, too, hope that we 
can continue the same accurate report- 
ing that has won his approval. | say we 
a, fl because we are very conscious of 
the human frailties that hedge about so 
exacting a job as reporting and inter- 
preting so many controversial subjects in 
a time of such stress. 

Not quite two years ago, when Busi- 
ness Week observed its tenth birthday, 
its editors restated their concept of its 
job. Let me quote right here a part of 
that statement that had to do with this 
business of handling such thorny sub- 
jects as that to which Mr. Siegerist 
refers: 

4 * * 

In these few pages, the editors restate 
their exacting concept of Business Week's 
mission. And the most exacting phase of 
that concept is its requirement that their 
service be as objective as humans can make 
it. For if we are to give the business execu- 
tive a realistic picture of the business scene 
—one that will help him to shape his 
policies and practice, we must call the cards 
as they fall. We assume that is what he 
wants; that he does not want to be told only 
what is pleasant to hear, or what he may 
wish to true, or even what he belicves 
to be true—if the facts actually point to 
something else. We like to feel that when 
he turns to Business Week, he is looking 
for more robust fare. 

So, be it good or bad, Business Week 
tries to report the news for business, un- 
colored even by its own likes or dislikes, 
hopes or fears. That has been our job for 
the last ten years. And as we enter our 
second decade, we are confident that the 
closer we stick to that job, the greater the 
service we can render to American business. 
And the more surely we shall carry on with 
the same success. 

* * . 

That statement still looks pretty good, 
and in its spirit we shall continue to do 
the best we know how to merit the 
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many expressions of confidence, such as 


that of Mr. Siegerist that come to us 
from time to time. 


Forty Plus 


Chis department is glad to make 
room this week for the following letter 
from Ferdon Shaw. He writes it to 
remind business executives everywhere 
that there is a rich supply of broad ex- 
perience and mature judgment to be 
found among the members of the Forty 
Plus Club. But let him tell it: 


* % * 


“All for one and one for all’ is the 
slogan of the Forty Plus Clubs of America. 
The New York City Club at 1834 Broad- 
way, Tel: Circle 5-9367, is typical. Here 
have banded together for mutual service 
some’ 140 men, who have these things in 
common: they are over 40; they have held 
executive positions of trust and responsi- 
bility; they are mentally alert and physically 
fit; they have been selected by their peers 
from the many applications for membership 
because of character, capacity, and com- 
petence in one or more fields of endeavor. 
Each member gives to the club half or 
more of each week. All work—management, 
clerical, sales of their combined services, 
scrutiny of applicants and analyses of the 
fitness of a member for a specific opening— 
is = by members as their unpaid 
and voluntary contribution to the cause. 
They neither solicit nor will accept do- 
nations. They charge no fees either to 
their members or to their employers. They 
ask only for the opportunity to display their 
wares. They are citizens and a credit to 
their country. 

Many of your readers may find much sat- 
isfaction through keeping in mind the Forty 
Plus Club and mentioning to it by letter or 
telephone any openings they may have or 
hear about in the months to come. There 
are now Clubs in thirty-odd key cities from 
coast to coast. 


More on Seattle Chuck 


Not so long ago, in a reckless moment, 
I let a reader sound off in this depart- 
ment on the subject of Seattle cookery. 
He was rather sour-puss about it and I 
was swamped with the protests of loyal 
residents telling him off in no uncertain 
terms, and, more helpfully, giving him 
the lowdown on succulent Seattle. — 

If I had a grain of sense, I'd let the 
whole matter sleep. But now another 
reader sends me the March issue of the 
Washington State Restaurant, Tavern 
and Tobacco News, which announces 
on page 3 that “Seattle Restaurants 
‘Train Navel Cooks.” 

He wants to know whether this has 
anything to do with the earlier rumpus, 
and just exactly what . . . oh shucks! 
Why the devil did I ever get mixed u 
in this thing anyway? WiC. 


It will buy a ‘Budgit’ Hoist, however. 
It’s FOOL-PROOF INSURANCE agains! 
the constant danger of muscle strain 
or rupture. Your men won’t need to 
exhaust themselves lifting heavy loads 
all day long. 

“‘Budgit’ Hoists are small portable 
electric hoists that lift the tiring burdens 
and DO THE JOB MORE QUICKLY 
AND CHEAPLY and a great deal more 
safely than arms and backs can. 

In factories, farms, warehouses, ga- 
rages and plants—the‘Budgit’ Hoist has 
meant a great saving. You can HANG 
IT UP AND PLUG INTO ANY ELEC. 
TRIC SOCKET in a few minutes. You: 
men’s gratitude will be but one of the 
rich dividends it will pay you. 

Write us now for full details about‘ Budgit’ 

Hoists from $119. up with lifting ca- 

pacities of 250, 500, 1000, and 2000 lbs. 


‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers of all types ond sizes of Electric and 
Hand Operated Cranes and Electric Hoists 


VALUABLE GUIDE 


"Business Week 
comes fo 
regularly 

week, and is very 
worthwhile in many 
ways... is particu- 
larly valuable as a 
guide in charting the 


course of business. 


PRESIDENT . SHOE MANUFACTURER 
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THE TREND 


THE MEANING OF MANPOWER 


For any nation, manpower is Resource No. 1. And the 
abundance of manpower in the United States has become 
a strategic factor in world affairs. It is the force—the 
fact—that shapes the policy of both sides in the war 
today. For Britain carries on, waiting for this country to 
harness its manpower in an all-out armament production 
effort. At such time, the British—with American aid— 
hope to overtake German military power. And, on the 
same account, Hitler is now undertaking an all-out drive 
against the British Empire—to bring the English to their 
knees before the United States has attained full defense 
output. 


e The reason American manpower is so important, of 
course, is that it has at its disposal the greatest indus- 
trial plant the world has ever known. Besides that, there 
are in the United States abundant natural resources out 
of which to fashion an all-time-high war machine. But 
there is more to it than that. The United States is the 
one large industrial nation in the world that can still in- 
crease its production by calling on a labor reserve. Thus, 
ours is an economy of abundance of men, as well as of 
materials. 

In England, the output of factories is limited by a 
shortage of men, as well as by a shortage of cotton, iron 
ore, copper, and shipping space. Germany is in very much 
the same position. Indeed, both Germany and Britain 
have drafted women into industry in a drive to provide 
goods for civilian and war needs. Thus, since both Eng- 
land and Germany have to all intents and purposes at- 
tained full employment, it follows that in both countries 
the limits of maximum output have been reached. They 
can draw workers from civilian output to war output, but 
the net volume of production is relatively unchanged. 

But over here, the situation is different. We still have 
men to spare to build new factories and to produce the 
machinery to equip them; then, after that, we still have 
manpower available to provide recruits for the armed 
forces and to man the newly-built factories. Even with 
the defense program rapidly accelerating—even though 
business activity has expanded 35% in the last year, we 
have not reached our economic saturation point. We still 
have a reservoir of man-hours on which to cal} for in- 
creases in output of planes, tanks, and armaments of all 


kinds. That is this country’s great asset. 


e We do not have an accurate, up-to-the-minute count 
of the manpower available for further expansion. But we 
do have a fairly good indication. Last week, because of 
the “widespread misinterpretation of [original] census em- 
ployment figures,” the Bureau of Census put forth a clari- 
fying statement “to indicate the manner in which the 
data should be combined and interpreted.” This new 
statement represents the best information on the subject. 
Taking all relief workers as unemployed, it shows that 
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during the week of March 24-30, 1940, unemployn 
totaled 8,488,248. That, parenthetically, confirms | 
ness Week’s findings from the original data that there 
an “unemployed roster of 8,500,000” in March, | 
(BW—Jan.25’41,p60). 

Now, let us see what has happened to the labor res: 
in the year since March, 1940: 

1. There has been an increase in employables 
500,000. 

2. Employment in civil non-agricultural employment 
has increased by 2,365,000. 

3. The military and naval forces have been augmented 


by 885,000. 


© Thus, as of today, 5,750,000 are seemingly still available 
for industrial employment. But an adjustment has to be 
made. Of the 1,769,000 WPA workers counted as unem 
ploved, some 70% are engaged in necessary government 
work, part of it defense construction of airports, roads, 
etc. Allowing for WPA’s short work-month, some 750,000 
full-time workers would be needed to fulfill these tasks. 
That brings the labor reserve down to 5,000,000. How 
ever, still another adjustment should be made for what 
economists call “frictional unemployment”—seasonal 
waits between jobs, layoffs, and temporary disability with- 
out pay. That cuts down the current labor reserve to 
3,500,000. 

Compared to the depression days of 1932 and 1933, 
when unemployment aggregated 13,000,000, that 3,500,- 
000 margin may not seem an impressive backlog for fur- 
ther sharp gains in industrial activity or in the armed 
forces. But remember, the industrial labor force is elastic. 
When business is good, young people on farms gravitate 
toward factories (just as during depressions they go back 
home). Further, as wages and salaries go up, housewives 
(as in 1929) take jobs in industry. Thus, it seems clear 
that sheer manpower is not right now a seriously limiting 
factor on continued expansion in over-all production— 
both for defense and civilian needs. ‘The pinch probably 
won't come until next year, when most of the new 
defense plants will be in operation. 


© Indeed, surveying the situation the country is in—after 
a year of prodigious business expansion, it is a remarkable 
fact that there is any unemployment. This attests to the 
great labor resources of the country, to begin with. But it 
suggests, too, a momentous problem of the future. In 
peacetime—when the defense effort is over, when there 
is no national goal, such as armament, to provide an in- 
dustrial drive—the task of organizing for full employment 
will be tremendously more difficult, and more serious. 
That—it must be repeated again and again—is the basic 
problem of our times and of our economic system. 
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